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LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(Continued from p. 283.) 


I have already mentioned that Hatton, in his 
* New View,’ calls Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Lincoln’s 
Inn Square, and he notes amongst other things 
that the centre is 1,360 yards from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, nearly due east of it. That is to say 
exactly 400 yards short of one mile away from it. 
Parton mentions incidentally that it is precisely 
1,360 yards distant from Pye Corner, where the 
Fire of London stayed in its course. These are 
whimsical measurements enough. You might as 
well measure from the “ Dogge’s House” in 
Aggas’s Map, one would think; but then the 
nonsense of mankind is the very gist of an anti- 
quary’s chronicling. 

A certain Mr. Footman in the year 1859 pro- 
posed a number of improvements for Clerkenwell. 
Amongst them was to be a thoroughfare from the 
north-east corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, that is to 
say the Great Turnstile, which was to form a junc- 
tion, Heaven knows how, ‘‘ with Holborn at the 
narrow end of Chancery Lane.” It was to run 


across Gray’s Inn Lane, Fox, and other courts, 
Leather Lane, Hatton Garden, the vacant ground 
about Farringdon, and through the courts of Cow 
Cross to St. John Street, reaching to Old Street, 
and thus opening up, according to len, 


direct com- 


munication between the parks of the West End and 
those of the East. What the parks of the East End 
are, or were then, it is hard to say, whilst, with a 
street commencing at Turnstile, Whetstone Park 
might be intended. Again, this plan seems to con- 
template driving a road s'raight through Gray’s 
Inn and the grounds of the Charter House, couplin 

the advantage of spoiling Lincoln’s Inn Fields wi 

the rest. It is not always that a plan of improve- 
ment can effectually destroy so much at one stroke. 
Surely Providence must watch over Gray’s Inn and 
the Charter House as well as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

Henry Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, was 
Master of the Robes to Charles II. He resided at 
the family mansion called Newcastle House in 
Clerkenwell, of which Pink gives a view in his 
admirable work on Clerkenwell. The Duke died 
in 1691, and left the bulk of his estate to one of 
his daughters, who had married the Earl of Clare. 
This bequest brought about family quarrels with a 
resort to law. My only reason for referring to this 
is that it led to a duel being fought in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields between the Earl of Clare and the Earl 
of Thanet, who bad married the Duke’s second 
daughter. Both the combatants were wounded, one 
in the hand, the other in the arm. The suit, how- 
ever, was not closed till 1693, when the Lords de- 
cided to uphold the will, and the case was dis- 
missed, leaving the Earl of Clare to enjoy the estate. 

A passage in John Dunton’s curious life bears 
upon this. The Duke of Newcastle that he men- 
tions in it is this same John Holles, fourth Earl of 
Clare, who had only succeeded to the title in 1689, 
when his father Gilbert Holles died. They lived in 
great state at Clare House, Drury Lane, the site 
of which is still perpetuated in Clare House Court, 
and it also gives the name to Clare Market. Clare 
House, Powis House, and Newcastle House are 
names that lead to great confusion. 

Before I cite Dunton let me dispose of Clare 
House. I cannot help thinking that John Holles 
must have gone to reside at his wife’s mansion in 
Clerkenwell very soon after his own father’s death 
in 1689—perhaps at the death of her father, the 
Duke of Newcastle, in 1691. The splendid style 
of the Holles family at Clare House is thus com- 
memorated by James Howel in his ‘ Londinopolis’ 
(1657) :— 

“ Behind Lincoln’s Inn Westward, is a spacious field, 
where many fair houses, or rather palaces, are taken up 
by the Gentry. There is there towards Drewry Lane, a 
new Market called Clare Market; there is there a street, 
and Palace of the same name, built by the Earl of Clare, 
who lives there in a princely manner, baving a house, a 
street, and a market, both for flesh and fish, al! bearing 
his name,” 

It seems that there is no engraving extant of 
this once splendid place, It is known that it was a 
large and stately mansion, that it was shut in by 
a high wall, and that its grounds stood on the 


north-eastern side of those of Craven House, and 
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adjoined them. All the streets were built by the 
Earl of Clare, and bear the family names of Clare, 
Denzil, Holles, and Vere. By the time that 
Hatton’s book came to be written in 1708, a noti- 
fication is given (p. 624), “Clare House, now 
Tenemente.” From this it would appear evident 
that it was under the fourth Earl’s (John Holles) 
administration of the property, that the grand 
mansion was deserted, but we shall see by Dunton’s 
= that he still maintained the grand style of 
iving that distinguished the family. He, for 
loyal service to William III., was in May, 1694, 
created Marquis of Clare and Duke of New- 
castle. He retained the favour of Queen Anne, 
and died in 1711, when all his honours became 
extinct. In 1692 the Earl of Clare is named in 
the Clerkenwell rate-book as residing at the “ Duke 
of Newcastle's.” Now we are ready to read Dun- 
ton, without confusion of names and places :— 

“ The pious and illustrious Duke of Newcastle [this is 
our Earl of Clare after elevation to the dukedom]) has the 
distinguishing love of his Queen and country, and is 
arrived in titles next to royal the highest, and is blest 
with a princely fortune. If we search into nis life and 
character we shall find it a noble pattern of piety, learn- 
ing, and moderation, and, which yet makes him the 
greater blessing, he is a zealous promoter of the reforma- 
tion. And if it be not ill manners to follow him so far, 
let us look into his well-ordered family at Clerkenwell, 
and there we shall see him exercising that hospitality 
which, like Aatrea, might seem to have left the world, 
were there not some good houses like his where she is so 
well entertained as to oblige her continuance amongst 


I have always noticed that Malcolm has a fine 
eye for the picturesque ; be almost alone of the 
writers of London histories has the coup d’wil of 
an artist. I am glad to light upon his confirmation 
of my appreciation of the great beauty of these 
fields. He says:— 

“ Many of the inbabitants are professors of the law ; 
the grand seat of which, Lincoln’s Inn, and its gardens, 
make a very beautiful scene from the north-west corner, 
with the dome of St. Paul’s and several spires, rising from 
the trees. This pleasant effect has lately [1807] been 
improved by the more judicious disposai of the walks 
within the area, and the introduction of a great number 
of beautiful plants and bushes.” 

It is to be icularly remarked that these fields 
with their _— cause St. Giles’s parish to 
contain both the — square in Europe and the 
smallest. The smallest is Princes Square, which 
contains, or did contain, only one house. “It is 
situate,” says Rowland Dobie, “in a little avenue, 
called also Princes Street, leading to Little Queen 
Street and Gate Street.” This refers to 1829. 
Princes Street and its one-house square are both 
suppressed, though the space of the square is still 
retainej, being used to turn carts in, and so to 
enable them to get back to Little Queen Street. 
= of Gate Street bas been extended to the 
whole. 

When the complaints were made against the 


evil condition of the fields in 1734, Anthony 
Henry and William Cooper, proprietors of many 
of the buildings on the south side, stated that 
there were no nuisances complained of in their 
part, t.e., Cup Field and Fickett’s Field, for they 
were always tenanted, and the rails in good repair ; 
but in the part named Purse Field the rails and 
landmarks were constantly stolen and destroyed. 
Some writer in the Builder in 1886 talks of Purse 
and Cop or Cup Field, saying that Purse Field lay 
to the west, and Cup Field to the east, abutting on 
Lincoln’s Inn wall. He fancies that the two were 
separated by a diagonal pathway running from 
Great Turnstile to the arch of Arch Row, I do 
not know on what ground the Builder propounded 
this, I have not come across it anywhere in read- 
ing, but there exists a plan of New Square and 
Lincoln’s Inn Gardens (Brayley’s ‘London,’ ii. 
283) that so far justifies what is said as to show a 
diagonal path running from Turnstile to the arch. 
At a settlement of the Purse and Cup Fields 
that the Builder treats of, I think out of some 
order of the House of Commons, 1641, the Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn covenanted to set up in the middle 
of Lincoln’s Inn wall “a large pair of gates, and 
stairs of freestone,” from the Society’s terrace-walk 
into the fields. The lawyers, however, all 
covenant to the contrary being ignored, have never 
set up “the large pair of gates, and stairs of free- 
stone.” There is a private wicket north of Hard- 


wick’s poor-looking library, that possibly repre- 
sents the covenant. C. A. Wann. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 
(To be continued.) 


POLLS AT PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
BEFORE 1832, 
(Continued from §, iii. 465.) 


Kent. 
1701 Sir Thomas Hales, Bart. ... en wi 2488 
Villiam Colepepper one 1625 
Sir Thomas Roberts, Bart. 
1705 Sir Cholmeley Dering, Bart. 2391 
Viscount Villiers oun 2180 
Sir Robert Austen, Bart. ... 2114 


William Colepepper are 1402 
Polls in Smith, 1708, 1710, 1713, 1714, 1727, 1734, 1754, 
1790, 1796, 1802, 1806, 1818. 


Canterbury. 


1708 Hon. Edward Watson 602 
Thomas D’Aeth, jun. 560 
John Hardres ow 395 
Henry Lee ... “a 355 
1710 Jobn Hardres die 569 
Henry Lee ... 557 
Hon. Edward Watson on 


The latter two are stated to have each polled 400 and 
odd votes, but the exact numbers are not etated. 


1722 Sir Thomas Hales, Bart. ... ee rw: 754 
Samuel Milles ‘im 737 
Sir William Hardres, Bart. pee 516 
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1727 Sir William Hardres, Burt. eee 711 


Sir Thomas Hale, Ba-t. ... 
1784 George Gipps ose 21 
Charlies Robinson ... one one 418 
James Wynch 


Trotter and Wynch refused to swear to their ‘qualifica- 
tions, so the sheriff woulJ not take the votes tendered 
for them. 


1812 Stephen R. ose 1025 
John Baker .. one 517 
Edward Taylor iain exe ove 329 

1820 Stepnen R. eve 601 


— Foote ... 86 
Polls in Smith, 1734 1741, 1747, “1754, ‘1761, 1768, 1774, 
1780, 1790, 1796, 1797, 1800, 1807, 18.8, 1826, 1830, 


Dover. 
1681 Thomas Papillon ... eve 215 
William Stokes ins 212 
Denew ... ws 60 
1774 John Trevanion ... 704 
Jobn Henniker 509 


Trevanion and Hennikcr were returned without 
opposition, but the above numbers voted for them. 

Polls in Smith, 1713, 1727, 1734, 1741, 1768, 1770, 1773, 
1784, 1789, 1790, 1796, 1797, 1862, 1806, 1807, 1818, 1826, 
1828, 1830. 

Hythe 


1728 Vice Sir S. Lennar 1, 
William Glanvill ... owe 39 
James Brockmin . 27 
Polls in Smith, 1710, 1780, 1784, 1802, 1806, 1807, 1810, 
1812, 1818, 1819, 1830. 


Maidstone, 

1701 Sir Robert Marsh.m, Bart. 506 
Thomas Blisse on 339 
Thomas Colepepper 337 

1702 Sir Robert Mar-ham, Bart. 410 
Sir Thomas Roberts, Bart. 348 
Thomas Bliese 293 
Sir Thomas Twisden, Bart. 131 


This election was declared void for bribery, ‘and a new 

writ was not issued till 1704. 
1710 Sir Thomas Colepepyer, Bart. ... 494 
Sir Robert Marsham, Bart. _ ose 439 


Hon. Heneage Finch ons 23 
Richard Beale ian on 43 
1714 Sir Robert Marsham, Bart. 623 
Sir Thomas Colepepper, Bart. ... eve 567 
Sir Samuel Ongley .. one - 352 
1716 Vice Marsham, becoming Lord Romney. 
Sir Barnham Rider, Kot. . eee 320 
Sir Samuel Ungley ... ose ee 41 
1722 Hon, Jobn Finch ... on 588 
S'r Thomas Colepepper, Bart... 441 
Sir Barnham Rider, Knt. . one eve 393 
1727 Hon. John Finch ... 802 
Thomas Hope wnt sat 76 
Sir Rider, ‘Knt.. 189 
John Hamilton __... 89 
1734 Hon. John Finch ... 656 
William Horsmonden Turner... om 621 
Thomas Hope os 493 
1777 “Vice Lord Guernsey, becoming Earl of Ayleaford. 
Hon. — Finch ove ooo 235 


Lord Mah 28 
Polls in Smith, “1741, 1747, 1761, 1768, 1774, i 780, 1784, 


1788, 1790, 1796, 1862, 1806, 1807, 1812, 1818, 1820, 1826, 
1830, 1¢31. 


Vew 

1710 Walter Whitfield... 15 
Robert Furnese_..... 15 
John Brewer sits 7 
— Knatchbull ... 3 
Sir Willam Hardrs, Bsrt. 2 

1727 David Papillon... 12 
Jokn Essingtcn.... ons 12 
Sir Robert Austen, Bart. . sale ais ll 
Sir Robert Furnese, Bart. ll 

The latter two eeated on petiticn. 

1734 David Papillon... ave 16 
Stephen Biese 16 
Sir Robert Austen, ‘Bart. ll 
George Furnsse abe ll 

1736 Vice Papillon, chose to sit ee Dover. 
Sir Robert Austen, Bart. .. 22 
Another of Norfolk (no name 

given)... oe 1 
Queenborough 

1713 Thomas Kinz 44 
Charles Fotherby ... 30 
J..mes Herbert = 18 

1714 Thomas King eon 50 
Philip Jenni: gs... 48 

1722 James Littleton... ost 51 
John Cope ... 31 
Thomas King 26 

1727 Vice Sprig Manesty, dead. 
Richard Evans... on 37 


Sir J. V. Sambrooke, Bart. -_ pan 36 
Ms in Smith, 1784, 1799, 1802, 1807, 1826, 1830, 
1831 


Roche: ter. 
1708 Sir Stafford Fairborn, Knt. = ome 285 


Sir John Leake, Knt. ... 267 
Hon. Heneage Finch = om om 19 
1714 Sir John Jennings, Knt. ... vi ove 313 
Sir Thomas Palmer, Bart. ss — 303 
William Withers... ove ove ove 296 


1754 Nicholas Hadd ck... we ou 439 
David Polhill ous 335 


Sir John Norris... ses ie 130 
1742 Vice Admiral Vernon, chose to sit cues Ipswich. 
David Polhill ose 
Admiral Matthews... és ove ese 226 
1772 Vice John Caleraft, dead. 
George Finch Hatton _... wre ow 329 
Polla in Smith, 1722, 1741, i7 54, 1765, 1768, 1771, 
1774, 1780, 1784, 1790, 1792, 1796, 1802, 1806, 1807, 1816, 
1818, 1826, 1830. 
Sandwich, 
1701 Sir Henry Furnese, Knt.... ... 264 
Sir James Oxenden, Bart. oe oil 175 
John Mitchell on oe 158 
1705 Josiah Burchett... ote 256 
Sir Henry Furnese, Kut, . ove oe 226 
1708 Sir Henry Furnese, Kat. . one int 243 
Josiah Burchet ada 238 
1710 Sir Henry Furnese, Kut. . oe ove 237 
Josiab Burchet_.... oan oon 202 
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254 | and of St. John’s College, he would have learnt 
250 | that the Wolferstons belonged to the number of 
169 | Nonjurors, one or two (like Paul and Bishop Turner) 
dangerous plotters, but mostly learned, peaceful 
279 citizens, bred in Lady Margaret’s foundation. 
Lm In the sixteenth pe | I find Stanford Wol- 
Robert Wright 1+4 | ferston, B.A. 1584/5, and Hartiwell Wolferston, 
Vice Oxenden, made a Giciaiaeee uh the | B.A. 1587/8 ; both of St. John’s, but too early to 
Admiralty. ‘find a place in the admission book ; but Francis 
Sir George Oxenden, Bart. 265 | (B.A. 1614/5) is named in the admission record 
Jobn Mitchell . 146 | (p. 24) of his son Stanford (B.A. 1672/3, M.A. 


1714 Sir Henry Oxenden, Bart. 
homas D’Aeth ace 

John Mitchell 

Rovert Wrizht oe 

Sir George Oxenden, Burt. 

Josiah Burchet ‘ 

John Mitchell 


1722 


1725 


1727 Sir George Oxenden, Bart. 391 | 
Josiah Burchet ‘ 342 
John Mitchell $1 
1774 Philip Stephens 516 | 


Willam Hey 
Viscount Conyngham 
Poils in Smith, 1639, 1695, 1741, 1780, 1790, 1807, 180 8, 
1. 


Lancashire, 

1700 Hon. James Stanley 3130 
Richard Bold ioe 2250 
Hon. Fitton Gerrard 1841 

1722 Sir John Blan!, Bart, 3784 | 
Richard Shuttleworth we 3726 | 
Sir Henry Hoghton, Bart.... 3367 

1826 Lord Stanley soe oon 64 
John Blackburne ... 61 
Alexander Nowell ... 

Poll in Smith, 1747. 
Clitheroe. 

1640 (Long Parliament) Ralph As: 7 57 
Richard Shuttleworth 52 
Richard Lister 33 
William White ll 
Guiccierden Ayloffe 3 

1694 Vice a void election of Fitton Gerard, 

Fitton Gerard : ine one ove 46 
Christoper Lister .. 43 


This was a double return, and Gerard was ” declared 
elected. 
1695 Christopher Lister .. 


Ambrose Pudsey 44 
Thomas Stringer 32 
1702 Ambrose Pudsey 66 
Thomas Stringer 64 
Edward Harvey 2 
1713 Thomas Lister 80 
Hon. Charles Stanley 61 
Edward Harvey 30 


Stanley was unseated on petition, and no writ was 
ordered for a new election. 


1714 Thomas Lister 71 
Thomas Parker 45 
Edward Harvey 45 


This was a double return of Parker and Harvey, and 
Harvey obtained the seat, Parker not contesting the 
return. 

Poll in Smith, 1780. 

W. W. Beay. 

4, Montague Place, Bedford Square. 

(To be continued.) 


Dean Priompree’s ‘ Lire or Ken’: tae Stat- 
Tracevy.—If Dr. Plumptre (ii. 160 sq.) 
had searched the registers of Cambridge University 


1676) :— 

| “Stanford Wolferstone, of Statfold, Staffordshire, son 
of Francis Wolferstone, deceased; bred at Tamworth 
under Mr. Antrobus ; ‘admitted pensioner, tutor Mr, 


Crouch, 5 July, 1669, at. past 17.’ 


It will be remembered that Antrobus was father 
both of William Whiston’s wife, and of the lady 
engaged to the heir of Statfold. 

The name appears as Wolferstan in the next 
entry (p. 201):— 

“ Francis Wolferstan, born at Wootton, Warwickshire, 
son of Stanford Wolferstan, deceased ; bred at Burton 
|under Mr. Parham; admitted sizar for Mr. Grove, #en,, 
tutor and surety Mr. Anstey, 4 July, 1711, @t, 17.” 

He proceeded B.A. 1714/5, M.A. 1739. Query, 
Was Francis Woiferstan (1711) son of Stanford 
Wolferstone (1669)? If so, Stanford cannot be 
the hero of the tragedy. In any case, as the elder 
Francis was dead before his son’s admission, he 
cannot have been Ken’s penitent. 

Joun E. B, Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


Paintinc 1x THE GuitpHatt.—In the art 
| gallery of the Guildhall, London, is a painting 
belonging to the Worshipful Company of Joiners, 
with the name of Cornelius Jansen attached to it. 
I have ventured to bring this before the readers of 
‘N. & Q. with the hopes of eliciting some opinions 
respecting it, and have appended the following 
notes relating to it :-— 

The earliest date is from the Company’s books: 
1699, paid for limning, 101. 18s., which we may 
assume relates to the picture. If this is correct, 
then Cornelius Jansen could never have painted it, 
as he left England in 1648, and died in 1665. 

In Strype’s ‘ Stowe’ (edition 1720) is the follow- 
ing, after describing Joiners’ Hall :— 


“On the Chimney Piece is a very curious picture 
representing several pereons of the ye sitting at a 
long Table in their Livery Gownasand Mr. Whiting (some 
time of this Company) and his man laying a model before 
them of the work of their Hall, or some rooms in it, with 
some of the Assistants viewing and considering it.” 


That this information relating to the subjectlof 
the picture is correct there can be no doubt, as 
the author states “that particulars with regard to 
the Company were obtained from Mr. J. Burroughs, 
that had long been their clerk.” 

From the books of the Company I find that Mr. 
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Burroughs died in 1724, and Mr. Thos. Whiting 
was Master of the Company in 1677-8. 

1772 appears: ‘‘Expended for cleaning and 
varnishing three pictures in the hall.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1788, p. 44, after 
giving a list of paintings in Fishmongers’ Hall 
which had been cleaned in 1781 by Mr. Spiridiona 
Roma, in the P.S, ; ‘* The Joiners’ Company, whose 
hall is also in Thames Street, have a capital paint- 
ing over the chimney of their Court of Assistants’ 
Parlour, of a former Court of Assistants, small 
whole lengths.” 

1799. Minutes of the Court, December 12. All 
the ornaments, property, and effects in the ball 
ordered to be sold, excepting the silver cup and 
cover, the painting over the fireplace, the colours, 
the Master’s carved chair, poor box, hammer, 
beadle’s staff, and four spoons, with the dates 
named, the painting to be delivered to Chamber- 
lain Clark to take care of for the Company. 

1818, Jan. 13. Mention is made that the paint- 
ing representing the Court of the Company by 
Cornelius Jansen was formerly over the fireplace 
in the Court room. This is the first mention I find 
of the painter’s name, 

1826, Oct. 3. The painting of the Court of the 
Company returned by the Chamberlain. 

H. Laverock Pui irs. 

18, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 


A Resipence or Eomunp Keay.—According 
to ‘ Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion to the 
Regent’s Park,’ 1832, Bute Cottage, in that 
locality, was “the residence of Mr. Kean, the 
tragedian.” The name sounds convincingly, when 
one remembers that Kean had built him such a 
residence in Bute itself. My informant, Mr. 
Ambrose Heal, of Crouch End, who has also been 
good enough to send me a tracing of Mr. Kidd’s 
woodcut of “Bute Cottage,” says that ‘it was 
apparently Park Village, No. 19.” 

W. F. Water. 


SHAKSPEARE AND Sopnocies.— The Athe- 
neum informs us that Mr. Churton Collins is 
engaged at a work entitled ‘Sophocles and Shak- 
speare,’ Without any intention of anticipating, 
perhaps I may be allowed to notice a coincidence 
which would not be likely to strike that able com- 
piler. In ‘ N. & Q.’ (8 S. i. 369) I adduced some 
evidence to prove that ‘Hamlet’ was inspired by 
Shakespeare’s own father’s death. One incident 
in the biography of Sophocles suggests itself to my 
mind, and though only collaterally relevant, and 
that by an odd species of inverted parallelism, may 
be worthy of citation. It is well known that Iophon, 
disliking his father’s fondness for his grandson and 
namesake, fearing for any transfer of his inherit- 
ance, charged Sophocles with imbecility; where- 
upon the old poet brought forth his great tragedy 
*‘(Edipus Coloneus,’ in which there are many 


touching references to the ingratitude and perfidy 
of children, as the best refutation of such a charge. 
In an age less concerned for the respect and honour 
due to parents, Shakespeare brings forward a 
tragedy immediately after his father’s death. In it, 
as in the Greek, domestic trouble suggests the 
leading motive, and colours and permeates the 
whole work. On one hand we see the aged father 
seizing his art as a weapon to defend his reason 
against the assaults of an unworthy son, on the 
other we have a faithful son using his mighty 
genins and the first fruits of his sore experience to 
mould in eternal characters true models of filial 
devotion, The same idea which inspired Sophocles 
in ‘Electra’ directed Shakespeare in ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Rowe noticed this long since. Whether we are 
indebted to Sophocles for the conception of ‘ Ham- 
let’—whether Shakespeare was moved by the 
Attic dramatist’s example to attempt, with a varia- 
tion of sex, a companion work—cannot be answered 
definitely. There are coincidences and resemblances 
in motive, in sentiment, and in the characters, but 
this unassisted internal evidence is not sufficient 
to warrant us crediting the ancients with another 
modern triumph. Mr, Collins will possibly deal 
with this. But it is certain Shakespeare fixed on 
the uncouth old story of ‘ Hamlet’ because he 
found rougbly enshrined in it a picture of filial 
devotion. He made it a study—a deep, diligent, 
and devoted study—a study prolonged through 
years, and repeatedly developed and new cast. As 
Richardson purposed the exaltation of virtue in his 
fiction, so Shakespeare in this play, suggested by 
recent home loss and tempered by his sorrow, 
accents the dutiful services and the spirit mourn- 
ings which a true son owes a good father. 
W. A. Henpersov. 
Dublin. 


A Srnixine Facr.—In searching the files of 
the Boston Pilot, newspaper, I came across the 
following, in the issue for November 6, 1841, 
which may perhaps interest some readers of 
& 

“A Striking Fact—(From an East India Corre- 
spondent.) In March last, as I was repairing to the 
native village of Bustom, to survey a bridge which was 
thrown across the road, on my route from the station of 
Jellasore, on crossing the Soubunreeka river, my atten- 
tion was attracted to a number of human skeletons, 
which lay scattered in various directions upon the white 
sands adjacent to the course of the stream. Upon 
inquiry I learned that these unfortunate relics were the 
remains of pilgrims, who were on their road to the great 
pagoda at Juygernaut, and had been drowned two even- 
ings before. by means of a ferry-boat sinking with them 
during a violent north-weeter. Upon my approaching 
several of these sad vestiges of mortality, ! percrive:t that 
the flesh had been comple'ely devoured from the bones 
by Pariah dogs, vultures, and other obscene animale, The 
only portion of the several corpses that I noticed that 
remained entire and untouched were the bottoms of the 
feet and the insides of the hands ; and this extraordinary 
circumstance immediately brought to my mind that 
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remarkable passage recorded in the second book of Kings 
relating to the death and ultimate fate of Jezebel, who 
was, as to her body, eaten of dogs, and nothing remained 
of her but ‘the palms of her hands and the soles of her 
feet.’ The former narrative may afford a corroborative 
proof of the rooted antipathy that the dog has to prey 
upon the human hands and feet. Why such should be 
the case remains a mystery.—London Times.” 
E. P. Kenoe. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Batsatnc Macnines.—According to the first 
edition of the ‘Kentish Traveller’s Companion’ 
(Rochester, 1776) bathing machines were invented 
by “Mr. Benjamin Beale, a Quaker,” and were 
first used at Margate, I understand (p. 119). A 
minute description of the machine is given, show- 
ing that they were a new contrivance at the date 
at which tke book was published. The hood over 
the door facing the sea, mentioned in the descrip- 
tion, may be seen on machines shown on any old 
prints representing scenes on Margate sands. 

L. L. K. 

“ (‘ Gd, Test. Ballade des 
Femmes de Paris ’) uses this word in a slang sense, 
which Littré does not notice, and in which I do 
aot remember to have seen it used elsewhere :— 

Brettes, Suysses, n'y scavent guérea, 
Ne Gasconnes, et Thoulouzaines ; 


| oath occurs I had placed marks some time before 


the controversy arose—is a grave rebuke to my 
forgetfulness, and brings home to me the wisdom 
of your standing epigrapb. Tbe examples are from 
the romance of ‘ Huon de B rdeaux’ as printed in 
Guessard’s ‘ Anciens P.dtes’ from a MS. of date 
1250 :— 

Abes, dist Karlee, tort avés, par eaint 


437. 
Sire, diet Hues tort avés, par saint Crist. 

L, 2218. 
We may assume that the trouvire sounded all 
the letters of ‘‘ Crist,” but the disguise of this 
name into Gris seems to me as feasible as that of 
** Dieu” into Bieu, Bleu, &e. As ‘‘ Saint Gris” 
has been traced back to 1507 (see 8" S. ii. 398), it 
is therefore important to know if the same oath is 
repeated in the two fifteenth century MSS. of the 

poem. F. Apams. 


Srvuarts,—The English Bene- 
dictine convent at Pontoise became the retreat, 
after the Revolution of 1688, of a natural daughter 
of Charles IT. and of a natural daughter of James IT. 


|The former was Barbara Fitzroy, daughter of 


Barbara Villiers, Lady Castlemaine. In 1721 she 
was appointed prioress of St. Nicolas’s Hospital, 
Pontoise, and apprehending difficulties in the way 


Du Petit Pont deux harangéres 

Les concluront. 
Here the word is the exact equivalent of our 
“shut up.” . F. Water. 


Pate of Mr. G. A. 
Aitken’s ‘Life of Arbuthnot’ will remember that Dr. 
Arbuthnot, when in London before his matricula- 
tion at Oxford, lived at the houre of Mr. William 
Pate, Swift's “learned woollen-draper.” Pate’s 
letter of introduction to Charlett, Master of Uni- 
versity, whose rage for correspondence with eminent 
contemporaries has been of great service to 
posterity, is preserved among the Tanner MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library (xxv. 228). It is perhaps 
worth placing on permanent record in ‘N. & Q.’: | 

“S*,—I wrote to you by the last Night's Post, but how- 
ever I could not suffer the Bearer M* Arburthnott to 
come Empty handed. You will know his Character from | 
D* Gregory & from himself soon learn his Meritt. I | 
shall say no more but that he will deserve all y® Kind. 
ness you can show him. He [is] honest & discreet & in | 
a word is a Gentleman to whom you may allow yo" Friend- 
ship as he has Intirely that of 

S* yo" Affectionate & obliged Serv* 


Wit: Pare. 
London, Octo: 3* 1694, 
E. D. 


“Saint Carist.”—I owe it to Dr. Brewer to 
inform him that since the appearance of the last 
note on ‘ Ventre-saint-gris’ (8 S. iii. 354) I have | 
found two —— of a medieval juron ‘ Par | 
saint Christ." The discovery—or rather redis- | 


covery, for at the pages of the book in which the Oxford movement ?) 


| letters of naturalization. 
‘served in the national archives at Paris, she is 
| styled legitimatized daughter of Charles II., and 
|is called by Louis XV. ‘‘our dear cousin.” 


of a foreigner for enjoying this post, she obtained 
In this document, pre- 


I 
cannot ascertain the date of her death. Her cousin, 
so to speak, was Arabella Churchill, niece of Marl- 
borough, who remained in the convent till her 
death in 1704, at the age of thirty-one. The 
abbess at the time of the admission of these semi- 
royal ladies was Elizabeth d’Abridcourt, daughter 
of Thomas d’Abridcourt by Anna Saunders, of 
Sutton Court, Middlesex. She was elected in 1689, 
and James II. and his queen were present at her 
installation in 1690. See ‘ Gallia Ghristians,’ xi. 
292. J. G. ALGER. 


“ LeTTeR-LeaD.”—Emenders of Shakspere still 
use the long Latin ductus litterarum when dis- 
cussing any substitute they propose for a word 
they think wrong in Shakspere’s text. Surely 
the time has come for an English equivalent of the 
Latin phrase, and till a better one is invented, 
I propose ‘‘letter-lead.” F. J. Forsivatt. 


ALLHALLOws THE Great, Urrer THAMES 
Srreet.—This church, as mentioned by J. C. J. 
under the heading of ‘ Three-Decker’ (ante, p. 292), 
is about to be destroyed immediately. The pulpit 
and desks are an early and excellent example of 
what in later days has been called a “ three- 
decker.” (Was not the term an outcome of the 
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I quite approve of the suggestion of J. ©. J. at 
the above reference, and if the pulpit desks and 
sounding-board could be preserved at South Ken- 
sington it would be most desirable, Will not Mr. 
Walter Besant bring some influence to bear upon 
somebody? Speaking of this church, he says, in 
his delightful book ‘ London,’ 1892, p. 346 :— 

“It is rich in wood carvings; the pulpit, lavishly 
adorned with precious work, ought to belong to some 
great cathedral; it has got a ecreen of carved wood 
right across the church which is most beautiful.” 

And he goes on to make interesting comments 
upon the arrangement of the pews. 

The screen, more famous than the pulpit, is 
surely not to be wantonly broken up. Whether 
it can be suitably placed in the church of 
St. Michael Paternoster Royal, to which the 
parishes are to be united, I do not know. Per- 
bapa the rector or one of the lay officials of one 
of the parishes will tell us. 

I was in the church a few years ago on a week- 
day, but it is more than fifteen years since I 
attended service there. I regret greatly the de- 
struction of these peaceful quiet City churches, with 
their old-fashioned services ; and I remember with 
pleasure that I visited many of them during my 
three years’ residence in London about 1874 to 
1877. E. S. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


‘* Dear.”—This adjective, which originally con- 
tained a diphthong, and subsequently a long vowel, 
is still, like leaf, sheaf, pronounced with long ¢ in 
many English dialects from Scotland to Cornwall. 
I shall be obliged to correspondents who will in- 
form me by post-card whether the dialect pro- 
nunciation in their own district is deef or deff. In- 
formation is wanted especially for the midland, 
eastern, and south-eastern counties. The sound 
seems in some dialects to be still diphthongal ; but 
all the dialect glossaries do not give the word. 
Address Dr, Murray, Oxford. J. A. H. M. 


“Dean”: “Dene.”—I should be glad of in- 
formation as to the local diffusion of the word 
dean or dene, with notification as to whether it is 
& common appellative, as in the “‘ house stands at 
the foot of a small dean ”; or is used only in proper 
names, as in Castle Eden Dean, Denholm Dean, 
Jarrow Dean, Wilton Dean ; or only in composi- 
tion, as Hassendean, Horndean, in which use it is 
often indistinguishable from -den. All the deans 
known to me are deep wooded vales or dells, like 
Denholm Dean (the Tempean vale of my own 
childhood) ; bat I have met with passages in which 


deans or denes appear to be not wooded. Is the 
word common in the chalk and wealden country ? 
Communications direct, to Dr. Murray, Oxford, 
will oblige. Negative as well as positive testimony 
is useful. J. A. H. M. 


“Steepy Hottow.”—Please give the origin of 
the phrase ‘‘ Sleepy Hollow.” Ww. B. 

[It is used by Washington Irving to indicate, it may be 
supposed, the backwardness and supineness of the in- 
habitants of the district he depicts.) 


Sir Peverett, circa 1076.—I shall be 
glad of any information respecting Sir Pain, who, 
the Cottonian MSS. say, was “ auncient bearer to 
William Conqueror.” J.C. 


‘FausTus’ TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
—I have just come across a book with the above 
title, published by Kent & Co., Paternoster Row, 
1864. It is called “‘ A Romance in Prose,” and on 
the title-page has these lines :— 

Speed thee, speed thee, 
Liberty lead thee, 
Many this night shall hearken and heed thee, 
Far abroad, 
Demi-god, 
Who shall — thee ! 
Javal, or devil, or what else we call thee, 
No translator’s name is given, but the translator 
addresses a few forewords to the public, in which 
he claims that “the work when considered as a 
whole is strictly moral.” It has some very vivid 
pictures of vice, which would, I think, entitle it to 
the epithet “curious” in the catalogues of second- 
hand booksellers. 

The Devil, who personally conducts Faustus, 
is in this book termed Leviathan; the story of 
Bishop Hatto is transferred to an unjust judge, 
whose ill-gotten guilders become rats, which, ‘‘ hot 
from hell,” drive him into a stone tower in the 
middle of the Rhine, and there eat him up alive. 
An odd incident is that where Faustus strolled out 
with the Devil in Frankfort, 

“but found the people modelled after so unsightly a 

attern, with such ugly figures and flat features, that the 
Devil owned he had never seen them equalled, except by 
the inhabitants of an English town called N—, when 
dressed in their Sunday's best,” 

I am very desirous of knowing who were the 
author and translator of this work, with any other 
particulars respecting it. James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Parr Briper.—A portion of the property com- 
rised in Bishop King and Dr. Edwards’s Charity, 
ulham, is known as the Parr Bridge Estate. It 

lies in the north-western portion of the parish, just 
at the Hammersmith boundary. I should much 
like to get at the origin of the name, and to 
ascertain the site of the ‘‘ Bridge.” In the MS. 
collection of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s is 
a grant to one ‘Master Ralph de Ivingeho,” 
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Canon of St. Paul’s, of one acre of land “in the 
village of Fulham,” between the river Thames on 


the west and the watercourse called ‘‘le Perre” on | 
Garden, but without a date, I should like to 


the south. Possibly ‘‘le Perre”=Parr of later 
days. What does “le Perre” mean ; and what is 
known of Ivingeho or Ivingho? I think the 
“* watercourse called le Perre” must bave been the 
old creek which entered the Thames just by 
the northern boundary of the parish at this point. 
Kindly answer direct. Cuas. J. Férer. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


W. H. Nicutincatse.—Phillips, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Biographical Reference,’ mentions this 
man a8 an actor and imitator, died 1841; but in 
this case, almost alone, gives no reference. What 
is known concerning Nightingale ? Unpan. 


Mas. Nicou was fer some years, 1806-1834, an 
ornament of the Edinburgh stage. Where can 
particulars concerning ber be obtained other than 
those supplied by Mr. Dibdin, in his ‘ History of 
the Edinburgh Stage’? What was her Christian 
name; when and where was she born; when and 
where did she die? Ursan, 


Comma,—Canon Taylor, in his valuable book on 


‘The Alphabet,’ has the curious statement, “ The | th 


comma, originally a hair-line, as the name implies, 
arose out of [a short line] the mark of a pause” 
(vol. ii, p. 190, note 2). Could he possibly imagine 
it was from the Latin coma, hair? It is hard to 
think so; but, if not, what is meant? 
A. Pater, D.D. 
Woodford. 


Ho.t= Hitt. —Is this word commonly used in 
this sense in America? I only know it in com- 
mon use here in the phrase “an osier holt.” 
Tennyson has it in the verse, — 

Of withered holt, or tilth, or pasturage, 

and this meaning—or that of some kiod of wood—is 
the only one attributed to it by Skeat and Taylor 
{‘ Concise Eng. Dict.’ aod ‘ Words and Places’). 
Nares explains it as a “‘ high wood,” and thinks 
the original meaning was “ hill”; and now I come 
across the following in Black and White for 
August 26 :— 

“ Hie house (Mr. Frank Stockton’s, in New Jersey] 
—The Holt—is on a holt, or hill, that sweeps the horizon 
of swelling hills, smiling with country homes of 
city men and well-tilled fields,” 

Hence my query. C. C. B. 

Epworth. 


Moses’s Dzsicns or Costume.’—Henry Moses, 
a well-known engraver to the British Museum, 
to whom we owe, among other valuable works, a 
series of engravings which illustrate the earliest 
English analysis of Goethe's ‘ Faust’ (4to. Lond., 
1820), has also produced a series of designs of 
exquisite beauty and perfection dealing with 


| modern costume. The small quarto volume, a copy 
of which lies before me, consists of twenty-nine 


plates, and was published by H. Setchel, Covent 


ascertain its precise or its approximate year of 
publication. H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Monrtrose.—I have a small quarto pamphlet 
of fifteen pages with the following title: ‘‘ The 
Scotch Souldiers speech concerning the Kings 
coronation-oath. Printed in the Yeare 1647.” It 
has a woodcut of the royal arms on title-page, but 
no other address or date than the one above men- 
tioned. Who was the author of this speech ; and 
was it ever spoken? I have also a reprint of the 
tract (undated, but probably of last century), on 
the title-page of which it is stated that it was 
written by Montrose; and in a preface to the 
reprint it is implied that Montrose’s name appeared 
on the original tract. However, this is not the 
case, Was the original printed in Scotland ; and 
is the tract a scarce one? c. M. 


Ravens CROSSING THE PaTH.— 
Can any one inform me what is the significance in 
popular lore of ove or more ravens or crows crossing 
e path? I bave a vague recollection of a rhyme 
on the subject that I must have heard in my child- 
hood in Yorkshire, which ran somewhat as follows : 

One for sorrow, 
Two for health, 
Three for a marriage, 
Pour for wealth. 
I can remember no more, and this is probably a 
corrupt version. I shall be very glad of any infor- 
mation on the subject. Arricos. 
[See 4t 8, xii, 327, 394, 5t S, i, 138, 236.) 


Nursery Wantep.—Can any reader 
give the full title and the name of publisher of a 
nursery book in vogue thirty years ago, in which 
the principal characters were called ‘‘ Nut-cracker 
and Sugar-dolly ? A. 


Joun Greey, Bisnor or Lincoty.—Oan any 
of your readers give me information, or references 
(wills, &c ) by which information may be obtained, 
regarding the ancestors, relations, or descendants 
of John Green, Bishop of Lincoln in 1761, suid to 
have been born at Beverley about 1706, 0b. 1779. 
He bore, according to Burke, three bucks trippant. 
What right had he to them? Be We & 


Hoarz, R.A., or should 
be glad to know more of this “foundation member 
of the Royal Academy” than I find in Bryan, 
Redgrave, or Evans’s catalogues. Trying to identify 
some portraits by him in the original drawings in 
my possession, I fail to find any of his work 
either in the British Museum, Diploma, or National 
Galleries, while at South Kensington Museum 
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there is but a much skyed, small portrait of a 
woman. Thanks to Mr. A. Graves, I am aware 


decide that the printers have changed tw into sev. 
The Rev. Alfred Ainger copies this mistake. Is 


that, inter alia, he exhibited at the Society of} it found in all the editions? It is unimportant, 


Artists in 1762 “a picture intended to be given 
to the Bath Hospital.” This and other ex- 
amples of his fine works may still be in or about 
the neighbourhood of Bath, where he worked, and 
so enable me to trace my drawings toa name. A 
Royal Academician exhibiting twenty-five pictures 
in London—at the Free Society, the Society of 
Artists, and Royal Academy—and being all but 
unrepresented in the national collections, is, I hope, 
not common. Harotp Ma tet, Colonel. 


Fiemish Brass.—In St. John’s Church, Mar- 
gate, is a brass, or fragment of a brass, of the 
description known as Flemish. It is a quadri- 
lateral plate, measuring twenty-eight inches by nine, 
and containing a pattern of grapes and vine leaves, 
a coat of arms in the centre, cata scroll bearing an 
inscription in Dutch. This brass is not mentioned 
in Haines’s ‘ Manual,’ but was discovered under 
the pews at the restoration of the church. Can 
any brass collector inform me what was the date 
of this discovery, what is the blazon of the shield, 
and what are the words of the inscription in Dutch 
and English ? H. T. G 


Torrennam Hicn Cross.—What proofs are 
there for and against the fact of this being one of 
the Eleanor crosses? Is there any accurate list 
of these croeses in existence? W. B. Gerisu, 

Great Yarmouth, 


Horys.—In Mr. Kipling’s last book, ‘ Many 
Inventions,’ the immediate cause of a murder in 
barracks is given as the following. The libertine 
shouts out to the injured husband, ‘‘ Ullo, sarjint, 
’ave they pushed your ‘elmet off yet?” and the 
sergeant snatches up a rifle, with an oath, and shoots 
him. This passage is obscure to many readers, as 
I have ascertained by inquiry ; but it appears ob- 
viously to refer to the horns supposed to grow on 
the head of a cuckold. If this is so, is it a fact 
that this idea is still a living one among people 
generally, or in the army in particular? I have 
never met with it except in literature two or three 
centuries old; but Mr. Kipling is not likely to 
have inserted it without authority. Further I should 
like to know what is the origin of the notion, and 
if it is exclusively mediseval. I do not remember 
it in classical literature. Another meaning is 
attached to Cornva 


Lame’s ‘Dissertation oN Roast Pic.’—An 
autograph of this famous essay is given in Mr. 
R. H. Shepherd’s edition of ‘ Elia,’ published by 
Chatto & Windus in 1878. Comparing it with 
the printed copy, I find that in the first sentence 


except as illustrating how mistakes can creep in. 
M. R. 


Jovexite Avutuors.—In 1809 was published 
a volume with the title, ‘‘ Primitie: or, Essays 
and Poems on various Subjects, Religious, Moral, 
and Entertaining, by Copnop Thirlwall, eleven 
years of age.” This volume was in after years a 
source of much annoyance to its author, who, 
when he had become Bishop of St. David’s, took 
every opportunity of buying up copies and destroy- 
ing them. Did any copy escape the bishop’s 
search? What similar instances of precocity in 
authorship can readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ refer to? 

F. JARRATT. 


Gerorce Grey or is said 
that besides Anthony (afterwards Earl of Kent), 
George Grey had five daughters. One of these, 
Margery, married Richard Wright, and her 
daughter Dorothy married Ralph Collingwood, of 
East Ditchburne, ancestor of Lord Collingwood. 
Where can I find particulars of the other four 
daughters, if they married? I think there may 
be, through them, a further Northumbrian con- 
nexion. B. Frorence 


Beplics. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S EPITAPH, 
ST, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
(8 S. iv. 261.) 

In his lengthy query, or rather critical inquiry, 
the Rev. Dr. Simpson seems to imply a certain lack 
of fulness in the section relating to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in chap. xiii. of ‘The Master Masons to 
the Crown of Scotland.’ The author is of opinion 
that some such suggestion may well apply to the 
whole of chap. xiii. The plan and scope of the 
work, and especially the needful sense of pro- 
portion, made it necessary to curtail the last two 
chapters. After all, the book mainly deals with 
Scotland. Yet chap. xiii. is capable of expan- 
sion into a separate volume, illustrated from con- 
temporary London records. Dr. Srmpson himself 
twice takes this course by (1) quoting from Chapter 
MSS. under date Oct. 15, 1789, and then (2) 
giving Dugdale’s statement as to the inscription to 
Sir C. Wren, “in raised letters of metal, immedi- 
ately above the iron gates leading into the choir.” 
Chambers and other past writers apparently con- 
nect Robert Mylne with this slab of marble above 
the iren gates, and these raised letters of metal. 

This connexion is also a tradition in the family. 

The eye could not fail to rest on the famous words, 


** seventy ” is given for Charles Lamb’s “twenty.” | conspicuous above the heads of the thousand 


Compare the ¢ of to in the same line, and you will 


worshippers, hung aloft, as it were, in mid air, 
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“Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” Robert 
Mylne made Wren’s epitaph known of all men. 

@ may or may not have previously taken part 
in the composition of the inscription in the south 
aisle of the crypt. I have a box full of papers and 
original MSS. relating to St. Paul’s during the 
reign of George III., which may, and probably does, 
contain further information on this and kindred 
matters; but in the pressure of work connected 
with the preparation of ‘The Master Masons,’ 
it has been impossible to carefully examine docu- 
ments not intended to be printed in the text. 
Meanwhile I note Dr. Simpsow has a ready com- 
mand of dates, derived from the Chapter archives, 
tending to simplify all inquiry. Thus Robert 
Mylne could not have personally been acquainted 
with Sir C. Wren’s eldest son. R. S. Mytye. 


I am very glad that the frequently quoted error 
in the last sentence of Wren’s epitaph has now 
been gibbeted in ‘N. & Q.’ A good many years 
ago I well remember reading for the first time the 
inscription to the memory of Wren over the north 
transept door of St. Paul’s and making a mental 
note of the words, “Si monumentum requiris, 
circumspice.” Some little time afterwards, while 
the words were still fresh in my mind, I saw them 
quoted in a paper or magazine article by a writer 
of repute, whose name I now forget, but this time 
the word “queris” was given instead of “requiris.” 
I began to wonder if I had not caught my memory 
in the act of playing me false, I did not feel at 
all easy about it, and so on the first opportunity 
I paid a second visit to St. Paul's. It was witha 
sense of relief that I again beheld the original 
inscription. This time I also made a point of 
visiting the grave of the great architect in the 
crypt, and thus made doubly sure that the word 
** requiris” was correct. I have many times seen 
the inscription quoted since, but could never 
imagine why the word ‘‘queris” invariably ap- 
peared instead of ‘‘ requiris.”’ 

It would be a very interesting “hunt” to trace 
this error to its source and » a to gibbet the 
copyists in ‘N. & Q.’ I am sorry to observe that 
the usually reliable Murray’s ‘ Handbook to Lon- 
don’ (ed. 1879), on p. 115, inserts the word 
** queris ’ in the inscription. Joun T. Pace. 

uthend-on-Sea. 


* Annie Lavriz’ (8 §, iv. 249).—The follow- 
ing is from Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Songs of Scot- 
land ’ (iii. 256) 

“T found this song in the little Ballad Book collected 
and edited by a gentleman to whom Scottish literature is 
largely indebted, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, of Haddam, 
It is accompanied by the following notice: Sir Robert 
Laurie, first Baronet of the Maxwelton family, created 
March 27, 1685, by his second wife, a daughter of Riddell 
of Minto, had three sons and four daughters, of whom 
Anne was much celebrated for her beauty, and made a 
conquest of Mr. Douglas of Fingland, who is said to have 


composed the following verses under an unlucky star, 
for the lady married Mr. Ferguson of Craigdarroch,” 

Is Findlater a misreading of the territorial 
name Fingland? The latter I find in Keith 
Johnston’s ‘ Atlas,’ within no great distance of 
Maxwelltown, as it is there spelt. 

Cc. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Had not the question under this head been 
asked, it is very probable a note on the subject, 
made by me some time ago, would have remained 
among other jottings, without seeing the light. 
This song originally consisted of two double verses, 
and was composed about two hundred years ago, 
by a Mr. Douglas, in praise of Anna, the lovely 
daughter of Robert Laurie, said to be the first 
baronet of Maxwelton, an estate beautifully 
situated in Dumfriesshire. Doubtless the beauties 
of the spot and the loveliness of the subject in- 
spired :— 

Maxwelton banks are bonnie 

Where early fa’s the dew, 

Where me and Annie Laurie 

Made up the promise true. 
Like many before and after Douglas, the so-called 
promise did not turn out “‘ true,” as this gentleman 
married another. 

A year or two ago a copy of the last will of 
“ Anna” was shown, among other local antiquities, 
at Dumfries, the date being 1711. The song as 
popularly known and sung consists of three double 
verses, and is altogether superior in style and 
finish to its prototype; in fact, the last verse is 
hardly excelled in the world of poetic song :— 

Like dew on the gowan lying 

Is the fa’ o’ her fairy feet, 

And like winds in summer sighing, 

Her voice is low and sweet, X&c. 
The authorship of this song was a mystery till a 
year or so ago, when Lady John Scott, of Lauder- 
dale, wrote to the editor of a Dumfries newspaper, 
acknowledging that she was the composer of the 
air and wrote the most of the modern words. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R.H.S. 
Fairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea, 


* The Reader’s Handbook,’ p. 40, states the song 
of ‘ Annie Laurie’ to have been written by William 
Douglas, of Finland, in the Stewartry of Kirkcud- 
bright, hero of the song ‘‘ William was a wanton 
wag.” This account is confirmed by ‘The True 
Story of Annie Laurie, the Heroine of the famous 
Song,’ by Frank Pope Humphreys, in the columns 
of the Weekly Scotsman, Jan. 14, which shows 
that the Rev. Sir Emilius Bayley Laurie, Bart., had 
produced to the writer of that article a letter 
received from a friend of his in 1889, containing a 
statement made on Aug. 30, 1854, by a Mrs. Clark 
Douglas, who was then in her ninety-seventh year, 
to the effect that the song of ‘ Annie Laurie’ bad 
been written by her grandfather, Douglas of Fin- 
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land, when he was desperately in love with the 
heroine ; but that he did not succeed in his suit, 
and Annie Laurie married Alexander Ferguson of 
Craigdarrock. The song originally consisted of 
two verses, and it is not known who wrote the 
additional verse. The music is modern, and is 
said to have been composed by Lady John Scott, 
aunt by marriage to the present Duke of Buccleuch. 

Annie Laurie, born at Maxwelton Dec. 16, 1682, 
was a daughter of Robert Laurie, created a baronet 
1685. ‘The sixth and last baronet in the direct 
line was Admiral Sir Robert Laurie, K.C.B., who 
died with issue surviving in 1848; and the Rev. 
Sir John Robert Emilius Bayley, Bart., being a 
grandson of Anne Wortley Montagu Laurie, a 
sister of the late Sir Robert Laurie, who married 
Jobn Minet Fector, Esq., assumed by royal licence 
the name of Laurie, in lieu of Bayley, in 1887, 
having succeeded to the Maxwelton property, but 
not, of course, to the baronetcy of 1685, which 
since 1848 has remained in abeyance. 

F. BrookspankK GARNETT. 
4, Argyll Road, W. 


BERWICK-UPON-TWEED §S. iv. 288).—There 
is no book known at Berwick-upon-Tweed which 
gives a full account of the families of its leading 
citizens, Fuller’s ‘ History’ is quite antiquated, 
and of no use whatever. Scott’s large but badly 
arranged and ill-digested ‘ History,’ published five 
or six years ago, throws a great deal of light on the 


| Frorto’s ‘ Montaicne’ S, iv. 264).—Mr. 
A. L. Maruew’s note will, I trust, impress on 
some one the need there is for an edition of this 
work which shall meet the requirements of modern 
scholarship. Mere reprints are of little value— 
sometimes, indeed, worse than useless. 

If any one desires to know how books of this 
kind ought not to be reproduced, I would bid 
him look at any of the reissues of Burton’s ‘ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy’ which have appeared during 
the nineteenth century. 

I have myself entertained for many years the 
hope of editing an edition of the ‘ Anat. Mel.’ 
which should not be absolutely worthless, but have 
been compelled to relinquish the project. No one 
could do it in a satisfactory manner unless he was 
near the British Museum or the Bodleian. The 
latter place is much to be preferred, for therein 

exist still the identical volumes from which Demo- 
critus Junior made his wonderful collections. 
Epwarp Peacocs. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Carine Fair (8% §. iv. 168, 312).—Care- 
Sunday is correctly explained in the ‘New English 
Dictionary.’ Care is an English word. The 
0.H.G. kara, with precisely the same sense, is 
merely cognate. Kar-woche (care-week) was 80 

| called because that week contained kar-fritag (care- 
| Friday). Care does not mean “ the fine or penalty,” 
| &., but simply trouble, suffering, 7. ¢., the Passion 


history of the town previously inaccessible. There itself. It is curious that Englishmen cannot seize 


are in its pages numerous references to the older 
families and lists of householders in the olden time. 
The Guild Books of the Corporation contain lists 
of freemen since the time of James I. or soon 
thereafter. These can be seen by arrangement at 
the Town Clerk’s Office. QuipNunc. 
Scott’s ‘ History of Berwick-on-Tweed,’ pub- 
lished by Elliot Stock (in 1889, I think), is a large 
and elaborate work which may perhaps contain 


information useful to your — 
. E. Witsoy, 


Name oF THE Queen (8 §. ii. 168, 217).— 
The following extract from Charles Greville’s 
‘ Diary,’ under date Dec. 24, 1819, and, therefore, | 
when Princess (now Queen) Victoria was exactly | 
seven months old, bears upon the point raised :— 

.“ The Duke of Kent gave the name of Alexandrina to | 
his daughter in compliment t» the Emperor of Russia, 
She was to have had the name of Georgiana, but the 
Duke insisted upon Alexandrina being her first name. | 
The Regent sent for Lieven [the Russian Ambassador] | 
and made him a great many compliments (en Je persi- | 
fant) on the Emperor’s being god-father, but informed 
him that the name of Georgiana could be second to no 
other in this country, and therefore she could no: bear 
it at all.” 

It was accordingly as “Alexandrina Victoria” | 
that the infant princess was baptized on June 24, 
1819. Potiticiay. 


the sense of English words. 
Watrer W. Sxear. 


Some interesting information concerning these 
fairs, which are, I suppose, held on, or rather about 
Care Sunday (i. ¢., the fifth Sunday in Lent), and 
the custom of eating boiled peas at that time, may 
be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. vii. 329, 415. 

In ‘Congleton Corporation Oash Book’ occurs 
the following curious entry, which illustrates the 
subject :— 

“1633. Bestowed on Dr. Dodd, Rector of Astbury, on 
Care Sunday, in Wine, Sugar, and Beer, 0/. 2s. 11d. 
This custom of treating the Rector of Astbury on that 
day continued until 1773, when they had a suit with the 
Rector for the nomination to the chapel, in which they 
cast him with costs.” 

Until within recent years the town of Congleton, 
in Cheshire, was merely a chapelry taken from 
the large parish of Astbury, and within the 
memory of man, half the fees were claimed by the 
rector of Astbury, at that time a very valuable 
living. On one occasion the clerk, who was quite 
a character in his way, carried them over in the 
copper coinage of the realm. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Erymotocy or ‘*Coacn” §S, iv. 141, 184, 
222, 283).—May I direct L. L, K.’s attention to 
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one point on which his knowledge is behind time? 
He says, at p. 185, that Diez “ may have some- 
thing...... by means of which he may be able to 
prove,” &c., and at p. 223 that Diez “ will be 
glad” to learn something. These are very ques- 
tionable statements, for the great philologer is in 
the other world, having died in 1876. If living 
now, he would be in his hundredth year. 
F. Apams. 

Voltaire, in his ‘Mémoires Ecrits par Lui-méme’ 
(p. 205), says :— 

“ Notre grand marin Berrier ci-devant Lieutenant de 
Police A Paris et qui a passé de ce poste A celui de 
Sécrétaire d'Etat et Ministre des Mers sans jamais avoir 
vu d’autre flotte que la Galiote de St. Cloud et le coche 
Auxerre,” &c, 

Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ May 3, 1660, “ Which done, 
the commanders all came on board, and the council 
sat in the coach (the first council of war that had 
been in my time),” &c.; and again, May 4, “ After 
— at the table in the coach my lord,” &c. 

n what part of the ship was the coach? Can 
the name be derived from the cabin of the French 
canal boat (coche), which it appears was occasionally 
elaborately ornamented ? J.C, 

Temple. 


TENERIFFE OR TENERIFE (8" §. iii. 469 ; iv. 37, 
133, 213).—I willingly respond to the inquiry of 
your always readable and interesting correspondent 
KILLIGREW as to the “system” on which I, more or 
less unskilfully, tried to represent the Spanish 
pronunciation of “Tenerife.” In an off-hand reply 
about a single word my only concern was to be 
intelligible and brief, and I did not pause either 
to construct or to refer to a “system.” If, how- 
ever, I may be said to have unreflectingly used a 
system, KiL.icrew will find it in Walker’s (John) 
*Pronouncing Dictionary’ of English (B. H. 
Smart’s revised edition is of 1836), in which a = the 
vowel sound in “ gate,” and e¢ = the vowel sound 
in “ meet.” 

I take this opportunity to add a point that I for- 
got at the moment of writing. The English way 
of dividing a word into syllables is, in some cases, 
different from the Spanish. An Englishman would, 
I imagine, until tavght to the contrary, naturally 
write and pronounce the Spanish name as T'en-er- 
if-e. An educated Spaniard would, on the con- 
trary, divide the word into Te-ne-ri-fe; a dis- 
tinction at first blush slight, but which extends 
beyond the writing into the pronunciation ; or, to 
speak perbaps more accurately, from the pronuncia- 
tion into the writing. Joun W. Bong. 

Birkdale. 


Iratian Ipiom (8" §. ii, 445, 498 ; iii. 37, 171, 
289, 414; iv. 56, 111, 250)—Mr. now 
charges me with rasbness in pitting an Italian 

joverness against two equerries, one of them, at 
t, a royal equerry and an Italian. That I was 


guilty of no rashness is, I think, best shown by 
Mr. Inoiesy’s having virtually conceded (I say 
‘* virtually,” because Mr. Inouesy speaks as 
though he were unaware of it) all that the 
governess and myself ever maintained. What 
she and I maintained was (1) that the correct formal 
mode of addressing royalty in I'aly is with voi; and 
(2) that no Italian would use ‘‘ Vostra Maesta !” 
as a vocative, or say “Spero che vuole.” 

With regard to (1), it is very easy to convict Mr. 
IxGLeBy out of his own mouth. In his first note 
(8% §. ii. 498) he says: “I should have thought 
that to have addressed a king as voi, so far from 
being correct, would have ensured the speaker 
being shown the door”; and in his second note 
(8 §. iii, 171), ‘It will, therefore, appear that I 
was correct in stating that a king would never be 
addressed as voi”; whilst in his fourth and last 
note (8 §S. iv. 111), in direct contradiction to 
these two statements, he says, “‘ I have no doubt 
that he [Mr. Youne] is perfectly correct when he 
states that on formal occasions it is customary to 
use voi.” Mr. Inciepy does, indeed, attempt to 
escape out of his difficulty by two back doors ; for 
first he says that it was never his intention to raise 
the question of “the formal mode of addressing a 
king "—as if either Mr. Youne or myself (who 
started the question incidentally) could by any 
possibility have been understood to treat of any 
other mode of addressing him; and, secondly, 
Mr. INGLEBY now maintains that if the voi is used 
formally it is only when the king is first addressed, 
and that afterwards the third person is exclusively 
used to him; and yet he has no other ground 
for this statement than the two short Italian 
sentences of which I have exposed the incorrect- 
ness, and which, ag I shall show further on, I have 
reason to believe to have been inaccurately re- 
ported. Occasional lapses into the third person 
there may very likely still be, as there were in 
olden time, but, strictly speaking, they would be 
incorrect, and are to be ascribed to carelessness 
rather than to a set purpose. 

With regard to (2), Mr. Inotesy virtually allows 
that the Italian governess and myself are right in 
our grammatical criticisms when he says that the 
words ‘‘ were not intended to be put into writing,” 
and that ‘‘colloquial language is often ungram- 
matical.” For what can this mean but that the 
Italian royal equerry converses in such a slipshod 
way as to make two very gross grammatical mis- 
takes in two phrases of which one contains four 
and the other three words? And yet I am sure 
that this gentleman would be very much shocked if 
he were to learn that he is supposed to have used 
Vostra Maesta !” as avocative and ‘‘ vuole” (in 
“ spero che vuole ”’) instead of “ voglia” or “ vorra.” 
My own conviction is that his words passed through 
the hands of come English person imperfectly 
acquainted with Italian before they found their 
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way into the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ and that to 
this the gross mistakes are due. I say ‘‘ English 
person,” because “ Vostra Maesta!” is so thoroughly 
English, being the exact equivalent of the “ Your 
M,jesty”” which an Englishman is obliged to use 
even as a Vocative. At all events, we have taught 
Ma. Inocuesy a lesson; for he himself, in his last 
note, has substituted the correct “ Maesta!” and 
no longer uses the ‘* Vostra.” 

In conclusion, when I said “‘ the use of voi is 
now gaining ground among the members of the 
higher aristocracy in Italy,” I meant, of course, in 
those parts of Italy in which the third person had 
hitherto been employed by the nobles as well as 
by the middle classes, and not, as Mr. Inetesy 
understands me, where voi has always been in 
habitual use. F. Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

P.S.—Since the above was written, a further 
note from Mr. Youna has appeared at the last 
reference. This note almost entirely consists of 
the translation of a note by Prof. Biagi, of Flo- 
rence, which I would much rather have seen in its 
original Italian. In this note, both the original 
question of the idiom vot avevi, &c., and the mode 
of addressing royalty in Italy are treated, the 
former at much length. Bat, as I here treat of 
the latter question only, perhaps I may be allowed 
at some future time to make a brief reply to the 
voi avevi part of Prof. Biagi’s note. The Professor 
entirely agrees with me with regard to the use of 
vet in formal addresses to the king, and to the 
use of let in conversation with him (see my last 
note, ante, p. 56). The only point in which he con- 
travenes my views is when he says: “ The usual 
vocative form is Vostra Maesti.” But here there 
is some little obscurity in the Professor’s language, 
and later on he speaks of the vocative as being 
** Maesti or Vostra Maesta,” thus giving the 
greater prominence to the form which I defend. 
But, whatever may be the case at Florence (if, 
indeed, Prof. Biagi was born and educated at Flo- 
rence, as to which I have some doubts), at Siena, at 
any rate—where equally good, and perhaps more 
idiomatic Italian is spoken—the Italian governess 
who has helped me maintains that Maesti alone 
is used as the vocative. 


Heratpry (8 §, iii. 247, 455, 492; iv. 75, 
236).—Three greyhounds courant are the arms of 
the Mauleverer family, formerly of Wochersome 
and Arncliffe Hall, Northallerton, Yorkshire. The 
blazon is, Sable, three greyhounds in pale courant 
arg., collared or (Mauleverer of Wochersome). 
2. On a fess gules in chief three torteaux (Colville 
of Dale), 3. Az., a maunche or (Conyers of Sock- 
burn). 4. Ermine, on a fess gules three escallops 
or (Ingram of Arncliffe). 5. On a cross, quarter 

ierced, five cinquefoils vert (Hodgkinson of 


force of Gainsborough). Crest, a maple leaf 
springing from a trunk, all proper. Motto, “Eno 
Dieu: ma: foi.” 

The name Mauleverer is said to mean Malus- 
Leporarius, or the bad hare-bunter, which name 
was given to the founder of the family from his 
having tried to course with three greyhounds 
coupled together, which not unnaturally resulted 
in their being strangled. The greyhounds in their 
coat are a canting allusion to the supposed mean- 
ing of the name. The earliest men'ion of these 
arms occurs in an ‘ Heraldic Roll of the Reign of 
Ed. IL.,’ edited by Sir Harris Nicolas (p. 96), 
where Sir William Mauleverer has attributed to 
him, “de argent a iii leverers de goules.” He 
would be one of the Allerton line, who generall 
bore the colours reversed. In the same ro 
(p. 94) a Sir John Mauleverer has for his bear- 
ings, “‘de gules a la chef de or a un baston 
gobonne de argent et de azure.” In 1584 the 
Mauleverers of Allerton quartered these arms. 
There can be no doubt these last-mentioned Maule- 
verers were the main line. They descended from 
a certain William Mauleverer, whose son Richard 
founded the priory at Allerton Mauleverer, in the 
reign of Henry II. Most probably they came from 
Maulevrier, near La Chollet, on the Loire, in La 
Vendée, which Henry II. inherited from his father 
Geoffrey, Count of Anjou. 

There were some of the family living in Anjou 
as late as 1200, when King John gave William 
Mauleverer licence to marry his sister Emma to 
Reginald, son of Reginald de Castro (‘ Rotuli 
Chartarum,’ 70). There is another Mauleverer on 
the Seine, near Chaudebec, in Normandy, whence 
they may possibly have sprung. Besides the Allerton 
Mauleverers, there was another family of the same 
name settled at an early period at Beamsley, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. They founded a 
chantry in Bolton Priory, where they were buried 
in an upright position. Like the Arncliffe family, 
they bore a black field in their coat, which renders 
it probable that they were their immediate an- 
cestors. Theearliest ancestor of the Arncliffe Maule- 
verers appears to be William, son of Robert 
Mauleverer, who held land at Potter Newton in 
1333. It is all but certain he was a scion, mediate 
or immediate, of the Allerton Mauleverer house, 
probably through the Beamsley line, though there 
is no direct proof of the fact. The arms of the 
two families were very similar, the only difference 
being in the tincture of the field, which in the 
Allerton coat was gules, and in the Arncliffe and 
Beamsley sable. In the civil wars, in the reign 
of Henry IV., Robert Mauleverer distinguished 
himself on the royal side, and asa reward for his 
good service done against Henry Percy, Earl of 
Northumberland, Thomas Bardolf, and other rebels, 
he had a grant for life from the king, in 1408, of 
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Mauleverer was made a knight on Flodden Field, 
by the Earl of Surrey, as a reward for his brave 
conduct. He was High Sheriff of Yorkshire in 
13 Hen. VIII. (1521), Tvcr. Jour, Pret. 


Biaxcue or Laycaster (8 S, iv, 267).— 
Blanche, wife of John of Gaunt (Ghent), Duke of 
Lancaster, fourth son of King Edward III., was 
the second davghter and coheir to Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster, by his wife Isabel, daughter of Henry, 
Lord Beaumont, cousin-german to Queen Isabel, 
wife to King Edward II., and sole heir to her 
sister Maud, Duchess of Bavaria; born 1347; 
married at Reading, May 19, 1359, he being then 
only Earl of Richmond, for which union, on account 
of consanguinity, a dispensation was procured from 
the Pope; died September 21, 1369, and was 
interred in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
London. Issue-—Henry IV., King of England ; 
Phillipa, married John I., King of Portugal ; and 
Elizabeth, married John Holland, Duke of Exeter. 

Joun RaDciFre. 


Your correspondent J. A. has sent in a “ large 
order.” It would be easier to help him if 
he would indicate the type of information 
he wants; ¢.g., Is he collecting materials for a 
biography, or for some historical work; or does 
he merely want a slight sketch of Blanche’s cha- 
racter and history for the satisfaction of personal 
interest? So far as I have examined them, the 
Public Records do not contain much respecting 
this lady ; but I could send a few notes from them, 
as well as references to printed works, if I clearly 
understood what was desired. HerMENTRUDE. 


“Deap as A DOoR-NAIL” §, ii. 66, 153; 
iv. 275, 316).—At the last reference I have a 
correction to make. Mr. Apams quotes ‘‘ deaf as 
a door-nail,” from my ‘ Glossary to the Wars of 
Alexander,’ p. 358. Here, ‘‘ deaf” is a mere un- 
lucky misprint for “ dead,” as shown by the fact 
that the phrase was quoted by me in my ‘Glossary 
to William of Palerne’ and in my ‘ Notes to Piers 
Plowman.’ How the error arose I do not re- 
member. It looks like an ingenious emendation 
by the printer. Wa ter W. Sxear. 


Hitt §, iv. 267).—The ‘ Annual 
Register’ (xxxi. 211) states that, in the fire which 
destroyed the Opera House, “ five houses in Market 
Lane are entirely destroyed, as are the stables of 
the White Horse Inn.” 


Epwarp H, Marssatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


“SPRING-BEELED Jack” iv. 69, 212, 
335).—I can wel! remember reading accounts of 
the practical joker to whom this name was applied, 
who alarmed women in the neighbourhood of 
London, s0 long ago as 1835, or even in 1832. 
He general!y wore a tightly-fitting drees of boff 


leather, to give the impression of his being naked, 
but he sometimes adorned the vestment with black 
marks, to represent the spaces between the ribs, 
&c., as a skeleton. His face was hidden by a 
black mask, and he wore a helmet, and it was be- 
lieved that he had spring heels, wherewith he made 
his astonishing leaps. He became a nuisance and 
a terror to nervous people, and his vagaries were 
imitated, unsuccessfully, no doubt, in the provinces. 
A woodcut was published, showing him alarming 
two girls. He used to fling open suddenly the 
black cloak that he had wrapt round him for 
concealment, and sometimes carried a dark lantern. 
No robberies or assaults were charged against him, 
although such might well be attributed to the law- 
less ruffians who tried to follow his bad example. 

J. W. Esswortu. 

Molash Priory, by Ashford, Kent. 


Lovisa Cranstoun Nissett, Lapy Bootsasy 
(8 S. iv. 328).—An obituary notice of this joyous 
creature is to be met with in the Theatrical 
Journal for 1858, pp. 29, 37, and 54, and a 
sketchy memoir in the same periodical for 1871, 
pp. 93 and 98. This authority states, in a very 
positive tone, that Louisa McNamara was born on 
April 1, 1812, at Ball’s Pond, Islington. Her 
final engagement was under Mr. James Anderson’s 
lesseeship of Drury Lane, 1851, when failing 
health limited her performances, Her last appear- 
ance was on May 8 of that year, at the same 
theatre, as Lady Teazle. There are prints of her 
in various characters, by McNamara, Drummond, 
Francis, and W. Sharp after Hayter. 

Ropert Watters. 

Ware Priory, 


Urnpan may be interested to know that Sir 
William and Lady Boothby resided for a time at 
a house now called the Grange, North End, Fal- 
ham, formerly the home of Samuel Richardson, 
the “father” of the English novel. If Unpan 
has any information touching Mrs. Nesbitt’s re- 
sidence at North End, he would greatly oblige by 
communicating with me. Cuas, Jas, Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Taos. Lorp MAcctes- 
FIELD (8 §. iv. 206).—Parker was raised to the 
peerage, by the title of Baron Parker of Maccles- 
field, co. Chester, March 10, 1716. Ono May 12, 
1718, he became Lord Chancellor, and on Nov. 15, 
1721, he was created Earl of Macclesfield. 

H. H. B. 
Derby. 


Ay Enouisa Critic on German Booxs (8 
S. iv. 327).—For “English” read properly 
‘*Scotch,” the critic indicated being Francis 
Jeffrey, and the passage quoted being in the Edin- 
burgh Review, No. 84, on p. 417 of vol. xiii, 
August, 1825, in a critique of Goethe’s ‘ Wilhelm 
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Meister’s Apprenticeship,’ translated in the pre- 
ceding year by Thomas lyle. Itis the fashion 
of our day to disparage the wholesome criticisms 
by which Jeffrey did so much good service to 
literature in his own day, and to which all of us 
who love the early volames of the Edinburgh 
Review owe a debt of gratitude, despite Byron's 
caustic strictures in ‘ English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.’ Here is the passage, for comparison 
with Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion ’:— 

“There certainly never were any men of genius who 
condescende ! to attend so minutely to the non-naturals 
of their heroes and heroines as the novelists of modern 
Germany. Their works smell, as it were, of groceries— 
of brown papers filled with greasy cakes and slices of 
bacon—ani fryings in rr: back parlours, All the 
interesting recollections of childhood turn on remem- 
bered tid-bits [ste] and plunderings of savoury store- 
rooms,” &c. 

It is reprinted in the collected edition of Lord 
Jeffrey’s ‘ Essays.’ J. W. Essworrs. 
Molash Priory, by Ashford, Kent. 


Parsons Barnasas (7" §. xi. 428).— At the 
above reference I asked if any one could tell me 
in what work Parson Barnabas appeared. No one 
answered the question. I am now able to answer it 
myself. He is in Fielding’s ‘ Joseph Andrews.’ 

JONATHAN BovcuieEr. 


Masuts Pawns (6 §. vi. 47, 158; x. 289; xii. 
471; 7” S. iii. 385, 485; iv. 57, 310, 451; xi. 83; 
8 S. iv. 144, 296).—I should be glad if W. G. V. 
would consent to correspond with me, as he seems 
to have learnt several particulars about the Hallen 
family. Here it may be quite sufficient for me to 
say that the Hallens were at Coalbrookdale many 
years before 1700. Probably the date 1642 on 
the old mill at the Panshop Bank, Madely, gives 
the year when Cornelius, son of Cornelius van 
Halen, married Constance —— (?). Though Cor- 
nelius moved to Stourbridge, his eldest son 
William and hisson Cornelius, my great-great-grand- 
father, born 1673, both resided at Coalbrookdale. 
W. G. V. is incorrect in stating that all the family 
*‘ passed into other avocations.” Some passed to 
London, where the firm of Cottam & Hallen carried 
on an iron business in Oxford Street. It is now 
known as Cottam & Co., Limited. Their names 
are on the old iron railings round the church- 
yard of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. The Cottams 
were connected with the Hallens by marriage. 
W. G. V. may not be aware that in 1654 John, 
grandson of Cornelius van Halen, carried on pan 
making at Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffordshire. 
Cornelius was tenant, or one of the tenants, of the 
Wandsworth brass pan works as early as 1610. 
The works were carried on solely by Flemings, 
who kept their process a secret. At Malines, the 
birthplace of Cornelius, brass pan making was 
carried on by a trade guild which was in a flourish- 


pans of Malines (in Latin Maslinia) were exported, 
as were other brass goods made there. 
A. W. Corvetivs Ha wey. 
Alloa, N.B. 


Asser Caurcnes §, iii. 188, 257, 349, 
378, 451; iv. 54, 113).—I feel highly honoured to 
find that my note relating to the connexion 
between West Ham Abbey and West Ham parish 
church should have drawn forth so interesting a 
contribution from Dr. G. PaceysTecuEr, who is 
undoubtedly the greatest living authority on the 
archeology and history of not only West Ham but 
South Essex generally, and I cannot but bow to his 
superior knowledge. However, as the admitted 
authorities show that the parish church about 1150 
belonged to the abbott and convent, also that con- 
ventual buildings were adjacent, and bearing in 
mind the extent of the boundaries of the abbey, the 
inference of the ordinary student would naturally 
be that, although the abbot’s house was half 
a mile away, the parish church was within the 
precincts of the abbey, and was identical 
with the abbey church founded about the same 
date, for even Dr. Pacenstecuer himself admits 
it to be more than probable that the ancient con- 
ventual church, in pre-Reformation times, was of 
a dual character, since a population independent of 
the monks appears to have resided within the 
boundaries of the abbey. I therefore felt fully 
justified in including West Ham in a list of 
churches partly conventual and partly parochial 
in pre-Reformation times. The question now 
arises, Were there one or two churches here ? 

G. Yarrow Batpock. 


Boox: Ricwarp Torrett S. iv. 
88, 137, 273).—In addition to the references 
already given, Mr. Roperts should consult 
Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary of Printers and Printing’; 
my ‘ Index to Hazlitt’s Handbook and his Biblio- 
graphical Collections’ (Quaritch, 1893), where 
references are given to works printed by him 
during 1552-91; and E. Arber's ‘ List of 837 
London Publishers, 1553-1640,’ published 1890. 

G. J. Gray. 
5, Downing Place, Cambridge. 


Barpati” (8 iv. 308).—Pentru 
barbati sont deux mots de la langue roumaine ; 
ils signifient ‘‘ pour hommes” (for gentlemen). 

Hippo.yte DE Vos, 
20, Rue Cambon, Paris, 


These words are familiar enough to the traveller 
on Roumanian railways. Barbati (with cedilla 
under the ¢) is the plural of barbat, “ homme”; 
pentru is “ pour.” J. Youne. 
Glasgow, 

Date or Tavrrett’s Executioy S. iv. 
146, 216, 256).—Mr. Pickrorp’s expressions will 


ing condition in the thirteenth century, and the 


scarcely convey to your readers his own knowledge. 
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Newspapers were not so few as he implies, and as 
they were dear they had many readers. The broad- 
sides had their own special use. Ata time when an 
execution was a public entertainment Catnach pro- 
duced the last dying speeches to be sold under the 
gallows, and they were sold in every court, alley, 
and area, and in the case of such a murder as the 
one under discussion were sold in every village, 
and often kept as memorials. Of Thurtell’s trial 
the newspaper accounts were full, and their 
materials supplied Catnach and his brethren. Like 
Mr. Picxroro, I visited in early years the scene 
of the crime, but it is to be feared this added but 
little to my historical knowledge. 
Hype 


There is a good account of the murder of Weare 
and the proceedings consequent thereon in the 
Sporting Magazine. We have not the volumes at 
hand, so cannot give a more exact reference. 

N. M. & A. 

See 6 S. x. 226; xi. 468; xii. 74, 136, 296. 
‘The Fatal Effects of Gambling exemplified in the 
Marder of Wm. Weare, and the Trial and Fate of 
John Thurtell, the Murderer,’ 8vo. London, 
Thomas Kelly, 1824. Ww. C. B. 


Macaroni Latin (8" §, iii. 449 ; iv. 116, 171). 
—Your correspondent Mr. F. Apams proves, I 
admit, that Teofilo Folengo could not have devised 
the term which J, in common with most persons, 
supposed he had ; but it is as well to bear in mind 
the fact that Tifi Odassi was almost the contem- 
a of Teofilo Folengo (better known as Merlino 

jo), who was born in 1484 (some say 1491), 
and published his ‘Maccaronea’ in 1521. If 
Folengo did not actually devise the name, he cer- 
tainly did more to popularize it in his clever satire 
than any one else. Jas, Férer. 


May not Latin de cwisine, as an equivalent for 
macaronic Latin, have originated in the statement 
made by Tifi or Fifi Odassi about the principal 
character in his poem 

Est unus in Padua natus speciale cusinus 

In maccharonea princeps bonus atque magister ! 
Tifi was born about 1450, and was the precursor of 
the great master of macaronic poetry, Teofilo 
Folengo, alias Merlinus Cocaius or Coccaius, born 
1491, died 1544, B.S. A. 


Jarnpyce (8 §. iii, 24, 97).—It may be as 
well to put on record that the case of the claimant 
to the Jennens estates, mentioned at the first refer- 
ence, has been decided by the Court of Appeal 
against the claimant (Willis v. Earl Howe, = 
Reports, 1893, 2 Chan., 545). Q. V. 


_ Martin Bono, Citizen anp Soup er S 
iv. 229).—Mr. Hamitron has omitted the six 
Latin lines of this epitaph. At the end a seventh 


line, in prose, states that William Bond, his 
nephew, erects this quaint monument to his deserv- 
ing uncle. One infers from this that he had no 
children, Martin’s father’s name was William— 
the flos mercatorum of the monument on Martin’s 
right in the church. There was also a Rev. Richard 
Bond, a curate at Great St. Helen’s in 1726; but 
it does not follow that he was of the family. Mar- 
tin Bond was of the Haberdashers’ Company, and 
when the church was previously restored or dese- 
crated in 1865-8, the Seeene caretully removed 
the black paint from the monument, and found the 
material to be black marble and alabaster. Mar- 
tin was of the Trained Band of Aldersgate, and 
after that of the Artillery. How can the church want 
interfering with again so soon? Bond Court, Wal- 
brook, probably had no more to do with him than 
Old Bond Street had. I cannot answer Mr. 
Hamitton’s other questions, The tented monu- 
ment is most interesting ; there is a kindred one 
in old Barking Church, Essex, on the south side 
of the communion table. Both are valuable for 
the costume of the period. 

In the vestry entries of 1811 the then church- 
wardens and vestry had agreed to sell Bond’s 
vault to Thomas Trindle, Esq., for 941. 10s, What 
this means I cannot conceive. It looks like 
sacrilege :— 

Hid treasure in the sacred tomb 
With sacrilege to dig. 
The house now 29 in Great St. Helen’s was sold 
to William Bond, or passed to him, in 1590. It 
had belonged to Sir Julius Cesar. Who this 
William Bond was I do not know. It could not 
have been the father of Martin, who bad Crosby 
Place, because his burial is recorded in 1576, aud 
the nephew would presumably be too young. In 
the burial register of St. Helen’s, Martin Bond, 
buried 1643, is stated to be of Creechurch parish. 
So his father’s lease of Crosby Place bad lapsed ; 
but the old man no doubt lived near the old church. 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


The ‘Visitation of London, 1633-1635" (Harl. 
Soc., vol. xv. p. 86), contains a pedigree of this 
family, taken 1633, and bearing signatures of 
“Mar. Bond” and his brother John. They are 
recorded as sons of ‘‘ William Bond, Esq, Alder- 
man of London, and sometyme Sheriff of the same” 
(but omitted by Orridge*), who was son of “ William 
Bond, of Buckland, in com. Somerset, descended 
of a younger house of Bond of Cornwall.” Martin 
is described as “ Martyn Bond, of London, a Cap- 
taine at Tilbury Camp, a° 1588, and at the present 
a Captaine of the City of London, a° 1633.” As 
nothing is said of wife or children, and he was then 
“past youth” (see Standard, Oct. 6, ‘Isa Man 


rridge gives John Bond, sheriff 1566 ; and, to invert 
Young Launcelot’s sentiment, “ It is a wise child knows 
his own father.” 
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Old at Fifty ?’), the probability is that he died a 
bachelor. have not viewed his M.I. for arms, 
but have unsuccessfully searched for will or admon. 
in P.C.C. and Hustings, and for I. P.M. at P.R.O. 

Alderman Sir William Wale, Knt., was a colonel 
in the Red Regiment of Trainbands, March, 1660/1, 
and Sir Anthony Brown commanded a troop of 
horse in the Trainbands, 1662 (vide foot-notes, 
Pepys). I have not looked up Jobn Gilpin’s 
prototype, to see if “train band captain eke” be 
anything more than a poetical licence. 

C. E. Gitpersome- Dickinson. 
8, Morrigon Street, 8.W. 


Potypore Verci.’s ‘History or 

(8* S. iv. 248, 315).—The Camden Society, in the 
ear 1844, printed at the press of John Bowyer 
ichols & Son, Parliament Street, — 

“Three books of Polydore Vergil’s English History, 
comprising the Reigns of Henry VI., Edward 1V., and 
Richard II1., from an early translation, preserved among 
the MSS. of the old Royal Library in the British 
Museum. Edited by Sir Henry Ellis, K.H.” 

In the year 1846 another volume was published, 
extending “from the earliest traditions of our 
history to the close of the Anglo-Saxon period.” 
The preface of this volume contains a notice that 
** A second, to be published after an interval, will carry 
it on to the end of the reign of Henry the Third. And 
a third Volume will take it to the close of the reign of 
Henry the Fifth, at which the Volume of the Three 
Reigns, already published, commences,” 

Were these second and third volumes published ? 

Joun Pakennam STILWELL. 
Hilfield, 


“To rusn” (8 §. iii, 368, 495; iv. 71, 237). 
—The ‘ Morte Artbure’ contains several examples 
of the transitive use—rushing down walls (1339) 
and men (2913), rushing out swords (2550), and 
rushing an antagonist (2792). But perhaps Jay- 
DEE will be best satisfied with the following, from 
the ‘Whole Duty of Man’ (1659), which I copy 
from the 1738 edition :— 

“21. The third Virtue is Consideration. And this, in 
& most special manner, we owe to our souls: For with- 
out it we shall, as rash unadvised people use to do, rush 
them into infinite perils.” —Sunday VL 

I join issue with those who hold that in the 
passage from ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ (III. iii. 26)— 

The kind prince, 

Taking thy part, hath rush’d aside the law, 

And turn'd that black word death to banishment— 
the verb ‘‘ rush’d”’ is intransitive, and the particle 
“aside” a preposition, on the strength of a passage 
in ‘Measure for Measure’ not merely differently 
worded, but differing in contextual particularities ; 
for in the one case something is predicated of the 
Prince, in the other of the subject, who stand in 
very different relations to the law—the law con- 
trolling the subject, the prince controlling the law. 
If “aside” is a preposition signifying ‘ past, 


beyond,” as the ‘N. E. D.’ declares it to be, it is 
not only the earliest recorded example, being 
separated hy seventy-one years from the one later 
quotation which has been made to keep it com- 
pany, but a unique instance of a prepositional use 
of the word by Shakespeare. ‘‘ Going beyond the 
law” means doing or exacting more than the law 
allows. If I am told that with regard to an 
offending subject’s punishment the prince “ hath 
rush’d beyond the law,” I understand him to have 
made the penalty more severe than that imposed 
by law. The idea of a sovereign prince rushing 
beyond the law in a merciful exercise of his pre- 
rogative presents a contradiction in terms. So far 
from rushing beyond, he stays short of, the law, 
not straining, but restraining it. In Romeo’s case 
he puts the law aside, taking, as it were, its place 
in his character of supreme arbiter. No question 
would have arisen if for “rush’d aside” Shake- 
speare had written “dash’d aside,” which is clearly 
his meaning, unless the text be corrupt. 

Curiously enough, the ‘Romeo’ passage is the 
only place in Shakespeare where we can claim a 
transitive function for “rush,” so that there is an 
even balance of anomaly. But the external evi- 
dence for “rush ” is stronger than that for “aside.” 
** Rush ” as a transitive verb was in use not only 
before Shakespeare’s time, as is shown above, but 
by his contemporaries, as is attested by the ex- 
ample noticed at the last reference from ‘Sir 
Lancelot du Lake * (printed in Percy’s ‘ Reliques’ 
as well as in Child’s collection)— 

And rushing off his helm, 
Forthwith he strucke his necke in two— 
and again by a similar example from Daniel's 
‘ Hymen’s Triomph’ (1615), where a stage direction 
in Act 1V. sc. iv. reads: ‘‘ He stabs Clarindo and 
rushes off his Garland.” Besides which Shake- 
speare’s habit of using intransitive verbs transitively 
must be taken into account, F. Apams. 


§. iv. 264). —The question 
of the welcome to be given to new words has from 
time to time been discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ a wel- 
come to be considered not only with reference to 
the man of science who makes a new word to 
describe a new thing, or the metaphysician who 
finds no existing word which accurately renders 
his ides, or the man in the street inspired, he can- 
not say how, with a word which exactly expresses 
his needs, but also with reference to the careless 
speaker, the poetaster striving for effect, the reck- 
less novelist, the weary essayist, the hurried 
journalist. It has even been doubted whether 
some such words should receive the additional 
claim to admission into the noble thesaurus of the 
English language now in course of compilation, 
given by the advertisement of a heading in 


* See ‘2 Henry IV.,’ II. iv. 36, where the first half- 


stanza of the ballad is chanted by Faletaff, 
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*‘N. & Q’ and a place in its index. It bas also 
been questioned whether words expressive of a 
man’s style should be fasbioned from a man’s 
name for enduring use before it is clear that the 
man’s name will endure. 

Perhaps, however, in greeting “Gladstonese,” 
Mr. Dickinson is of opinion that the word meets 
a long-felt want. It will be well, at all events, to 
see how near the idea we can get in existing 
material by the assistance of useful Roget. Turn- 
ing to “ Various Qualities of Style,” we can select, 
on the one hand, ‘‘ Perspicuity, lucidity, lucidness, 
clearness, perspicacity, plain-speaking,” or, on the 
other (as ‘N. & Q.’ has no politics), “ Obscurity, 
imperspicuity, ambiguity, involution, vagueness, 
diffuseness, prolixity, verbosity, pleonasm, tauto- 
logy, battology, copiousness, exuberance, laxity, 
looseness, verbiage, flow, flux de mots, digression, 
circumlocution, ambages, peripbrasis, redundance, 
macrology, perissology.”. Cannot we manage to 
do without ‘‘ Gladstonese ”? KILuicrew. 


The Standard of August 16 was certainly not 


the first user of the word “ Gladstonese.” I em- | 


ployed it myself in a contribution to ‘N. & Q. 
of April 29 (8 S. iii. 330), concerning ‘ Glad- 
stone Bibliography’; but I cannot claim to be its 
inventor, as I think it has often been in print 
during the past few years. 

Atrrep F, Rosstss. 


(8 S. iv. 325).—Not shortened from an 
older form sithen,” but an independent word. 
Sith-en is a compound word ; from sith and then. 
So, also, the German seit is not “ shortened from an 
older form ” settdem, but is an independent word. 
Seit-dem is compounded of seit and dem. Ex- 
plained in my ‘Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘‘ Since.” 

Watrer W. &xear. 


Wittram Srrope, M.P. §S. iv. 288).—The 
autograph signature of William Strode, M.P., one 
of “the five members,” can be seen in ‘State 
Papers,’ vol. cxliii. No. 23, attesting his evidence 
on the extraordinary scene which took place in the 
House of Commons on March 2, 1629. But un- 
less there is internal evidence in the letter pos- 
sessed by Crericus that it was written by the 
member for Beeralston, it seems more probable, on 
the evidence before me, that it was written by 
Col. William Strode, of Street and Barrington, 
Somersetshire, M.P. for Ilchester, who has often 
been confounded with his namesake. Col. William 
Strode was also on the Parliamentary side, and 
though described as a ‘‘ middleman,” took a most 
active part in all the military operations in Somer- 
setshire during the Civil War. The slaughter of 
a small band of his men (at Polton Hill) was the 
first blood shed, and on Aug. 11, 1642, “‘he re- 
ported the position at Shepton Mallet to the Earl 
of Bedford, by letter, dated Street Grange, 11th 
August,” the very date of the letter possessed by 


Ccericus. This letter was read in the House on 
the 13th (‘Commons’ Journals,’ vol. v. fol. 86). 
Col. William Strode, of Street, enclosed the 
aforesaid letter to Mr. Pym and Mr. Strode, the 
member for Beeralston (who was on the committee 
- pee to draw up a declaration to be sent into 
| counties to put themselves in a posture for 
defence), with directions to them to forward it to 
the Earl of Bedford, and it is possible that Strode, 
the member for Beeralston, may have added a 
covering letter from himself ; but the identity of 
date renders this improbable. If Crxricus’s 
letter is dated from “ Street,” it would settle the 
question conclusively. The member for Beer- 
alston was second son of Sir William Strode, of 
Newnham, Devon; the member for IIchester was 
son of William Strode, clothier, of Shepton Mallet, 
Somersetsbire. Cosstance RvssELt. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Caarces Evcraver iv. 307). 


—I rather envy Mr. Hamitton the possession of 
the heraldic trade card of Charles Sherborn ; but 
that feeling shall not prevent me from saying what 
I know about him. f possess another trade card 
of his, a specimen of far too florid rocaille, with 
the inscription: “Charles Sherborn, Engraver, 
opposite Gold Street, in Gutter Lane, Cheapside, 
London.” Ina fairly complete alphabetical cata- 
logue of such engravers of trade cards as are to be 
found in the British Museum (Banks) collection 
and my own (a work of considerable labour and 
hitherto of small utility) I fiad mention of 
thirteen trade cards engraved by Sherborn (six in 
B.M. and seven J. E. H.), with the following dates, 
1781, 1784, 1789, 1791, 1792. I do not think 
that his work stands in the first rank of engravers 
of trade cards, &c., even of this late period. 
J. Exior 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Corererer Fairy S, iv. 344, 433; viii. 
229, 413; x. 274; xii. 214).—It may be added 
that John Spencer Colepeper, appointed Receiver 
to the Charterhouse Hospital in 1739, had issue, 
by his first wife, Ruth Webb, a son, John Spencer, 
born Dec. 18, 1746, and baptized in the Charter- 
house Chapel on Dec. 25 following. He married 
secondly, in the Charterhouse Chapel, by licence, 
on April 4, 1752, Mary Webb, described as a 
spinster, by whom he had two children, Robert 
Spencer (born Feb. 11, 1753), and Mary (bora 
Oct. 8, 1754). Daniet Lt. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Tomatoes (8 S. iv. 264). —Tomatoes were used 
as food in the south of Europe three centuries 
since. A writer in Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
| (new edition) gives 1583 as the date of their intro- 
| duction into Spain; but Dodonous, writing more 
| than twenty years before that, speaks of them as 
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even then to be found in the gardens of some 
European herbaliste. Gerarde grew them in his 
garden in 1597 and earlier. He says in his 
* Herball ’:— 

“In Spaine and thore hot Regions they use to eat the 
Apples prepared and boiled with pepper, ealt and oyle ; 
but they yeeld very little nourishment to the body, and 
the same naught and corrupt. Likewise they doe eate 
the Apples with oile, vinegre and pepper mixed together 
for sauce to their meat, even as we in these cold countries 
doe mustard.” 

There is a popular notion—but I do not know 
how widespread—that the habitual use of toma- 
toes induces cancer. Cc. Cc. B 


The tomato—“ pomme d’amour,” indeed !—is 
the Mexican tomatl, whereof your Spaniard makes 
tomate. From South America he brought it 
to Europe in 1583, says useful Chambers; and 
into this country was it introduced in 1596. What 
North America was doing without it till 1840, Mr. 
Kenoe must ask at home. W. F. Wa ter. 


Tae Atmonp Tree (8 iv. 309).—Beauti- 
fully romantic and touching as is the fact that the 
almond tree of the White Lodge grounds was in 
full fruit when the Princess May ‘‘ departed” to 
her marriage, I cannot see that the tree could 
have been in any other condition—unless it were 

t bearing or the fruit had been already gathered. 
The almond flowers early—earlier almost than any 
other fruit tree—and by July 5 is always in full 
fruit, so that any bride can secure this precious 
and pathetic accompaniment to her marriage if she 
only elects to be married in the early part of Jaly, 
and if her parents’ grounds happen to possess such 
a tree within them. Moreover, I know these 
identical almond trees of White Lodge—having 


have always been in fruit at that period, though 
marriages were not always going on nor fond 
brides departing from the house ; and if the legend 
is a far Eastern one, as is suggested, I myself 
cannot think much of its value nor of any good 
luck accruing to the bride from being married 
when the almond flowers and fruits, for the simple 
reason that in the far East the almonds are flower- 
ing and fruiting more or less all through the year. 
Jno. 
Barnes Common. 


The folk-lore of marriage brings us on to delicate 
und. As to the possibilities of the almond, see 
nmap, ‘Ancient Faiths embodied in Ancient 
Names’ (2 vols. 8vo., 1868, i. 108-9). 
KILLIGREW. 


Farner Artuor O'Leary §. iii. 228).— 
In the Journal of the Cork Historical and Archeo- 
logical Society (vol. i., 1892, p. 188) Mr. Watcvutt 
will find an exhaustive repudiation of Froude’s 
baseless charge against this eminent Franciscan, as 
also in the Catholic Times of May 8, 1892, from 


the pen of the author of ‘Secret Service under 
Pitt.’ I have not been able to trace any informa- 
tion touching the assertion of the Scottish Review. 
The writer of the biographical sketch to which I 
refer your correspondent makes no mention of it. 
J.B 


stiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Registrum Orielense: an Account of the Members of Oriel 
College, Oxford.—Vol. 1. The Commensales, Commoners 
and Batellers admitted during the Years 1500-1700, 
Collected and Arranged by Charles Lancelot Shadwell. 
(Frowde. ) 

An eminent Oxford don once said in our hearing, “In 

Oxford you have the most poetical city north of the 

Alpe, with the most unimaginative herd of inhabitants.” 

This was, of course, an exaggeration, uttered somewhat 

fiercely in reply to the contemptuous treatment which a 

certain plodding antiquary was receiving from those in 

high places, Oxford has produced worthy historians 
and antiquaries; but when the ve closed over An- 
thony Wood and Tom Hearne a long time had to pass 
by ere Oxford men began to appreciate the fact that 
minute knowledge concerning their own predecessors 
was a possession worth having. “What is the good of 
all this?”—a question one is not surprised to hear from 
those whose mental outlook has been limited to some 
country town where dull monotony is only relieved by a 
quarterly fair and the meetings of Bible and missionary 
societies; but it came unpleasantly from the lips of men 
who were proud of being not only at the centre of 
acquirement, but of thought. One often heard it, how- 
ever, sometimes in forme of almost savage bitterness; 
and those who hada will strong enough to brave the 
contempt of those in authority suffered not a little. In 
those years, not so very far in the background, there is 

no doubt that a member of the university eight held a 

higher place than one who was laboriously treading in 

the footeteps of Prof. Freeman and Bishop Stubbs. Now 


been their neighbour for many years—and they | all is changed. Oxford is producing a crop of good 


antiquaries, who are working on her medizval and more 
recent history with a zeal and energy which would have 
charmed their lees happily circumstanced predecessors. 
There is hardly a college in the university the annals of 
which are not being investigated by some competent 


person. 

Mr. Shadwell’s ‘ Registrum Orielense’ will take a good 
place among the volumes of this new literature devoted 
to the illustration of the past. If we must award him a 
second class rather than a first, to which for many 
reasons he has great claims, it is solely because, while 
dealing with the multitude of names which flit before 
him, he has felt bound to limit himself to a certain class 
of records. This we feel has been a mistake ; he ought 
to have referred in a concise form to all the knowledge 
which is to be had regarding Oriel men. Though this 
limitation is a disadvantage, he has nevertheless given 
to the world a mase of evidence relating to the Oriel 
men of two centuries —centuries which include the 
Reformation and the Great Rebellion—which must be 
of inestimable value to every one who is interested in 
English biography. 

The preface, though short, covering only some eleven 

es, is, taken by itself, an important contribution to 
nowledge. If we are not mistaken, there will be no 
smal! demand for this work in America, It is a book of 
os exact character which our Transatlantic cousine 
ue, 
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The New Irish Library.—The Patriot Parliament of | 
1689. By Thomas Davie. Edited, with an_Intro- | 


duction, by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. (Fisher Unwin.) 
We do not discuss politics, even when upwards of two 


hundred years intervenes between the then and the now. | 


Old controversies bave the habit of springing up again 
in new forme, so that if we said this or that about 
James Il.’s Parliament, we might be denounced for 
advocating or opposing political changes in the present. 
From the literary point of view, taking into consideration 
the limitations of a popular book, we have little but 
praise to give to Davis's ‘ Patriot Parliament.’ He wrote 
as a partisan; but we detect no perversion of facts, Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy's introduction is remarkably inter- 
esting. Sir Charles has mingled in political contests in 
his native land and in Australia. Now, on bis well- 
earned retirement, he devotes himself to literature, 
with a calm thoughtfulness which cannot but be pleasing 
to those whose memories stretch backward to the days 
when he first became known to the newspaper-reading 
public. Some of our readers will like to put this volume 
on the shelf where they keep their books of historic 
reference, for in the appendix is a carefully compiled 
catalogue of the Lords and Commons of the Parliament 
of 1689 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library.—English Topo- 
graphy. PartIV. Edited by Geo, Laurence Gomme. 
(Stock.) 

Mr. Gomme proceeds in a most commendable manner 
with his selections from the Gentleman's Magaz’ne. 
“Obne Hast ohne Rast" might be a fitting motto for 
this most useful collection, when the last volun.e i-suea 
from the press. It seems but as yesterday that the work 
commenced, and now we have sixte n volumes on our 
shelves, and we detect no signs of histe whatever, except 
here and there a trivial misprint; and even in these 
caser, which mostly occur in Latin inscriptions, we do 
not know whether the fault be that of Mr. Gomme or of 
the editor of days gone by. 

The volume before us contains materials for the his- 
tory of three counties—Durham, Essex, and Glouce:ter- 
shire. As the editor points out, Essex has been treated 
more fully thin the other two counties, which are more 
remote. In the days wh-n the Gentleman's Magazine 
was the only means of communication between those 
whose proclivities were of an historical or antiquarian 
cast, it was but natural that the home counties should 
receive more attention than those far away. Though 
old people among us remember the days before the 

nny post, there are very few who realize what an 

impediment the old postal arrangements were to literary 
communication, A periodical such as ‘N. & Q.’ could 
not have existed in those days, for not only was postage 
very expensive, but letters were not charged for by 
weight. Every communication, however small, if it con- 
tained more than one sbeet of paper, was charged as a 
double letter, and no such things as the book post or the 
parcel post had ever been heard of. The typographical 
and other errors which abound not only in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, but in every one of our periodicals of 
those days, are in a great measure due to the impos- 
sibility of sending proofs to the writers unless they lived 
near to the printing-office. Southey suggested that 
proof-sheets should be permitted to pass free through 
the post-office, pointing out that such a boon would 
cause no loss to the revenue, as in his day they were 
never sent by post. The suggestion, we need not say, 
was far too ible to be heeded 

We have been told, and always believed, that near 
London the old churches were never permitted to fall 
into such*bad repair as happened in the more distant 


shires. Mr. Gomme’s collections will lead us to reconsider 
our opinion. A writer in the year 1800 says that a great 
part of Chelmsford Church had recently fallen down, 


| that the tower of Writtle Church had recently collapsed, 


and that “ihe church of High Ongar is shored up end 
threatens downfall.” We apprehend that since the 
storms of the sixteenth century hid spent themselves 
there was no period so destructive to the remains of 
Gothic architecture as the reign of George ILI. 

The Essex portion of this volume is specially valuable, 
from its containing an account of the arms to be seen in 
many of the village churches. If such an ordinary 
could be prepared for the whole of England, it would be 
one of the most valuable heraldic works in existence. 

The notes on Darlington Church are important, for 
they were written in 1824, some five-and-thirty years 
before that most interesting building underwent what is 
called restoration. 

Those who cin find amusement in tasteless epitaphs 
should look under “ Frampton C>tteriil, Gloucester- 
shire.” It would be a very difficult task to produce in 
any language inscriptions more unsuitable for the grave. 


Mr. Henrv Frowps has issued the prettiest and most 
diminutive Book of Common Prayer ever published. It 
can be carried in the waistc at pocket, is whole bound in 
morocco, with gilt edges over red, and is a gem, 


Tue publishers of Mr. Clouston’s ‘ 
Bibles’ are David Bryce & Sons, Glasgow, not David 
Douglas & Sons, as stated, 

Mr. W. J. F.S.A.Scot. (Heathell, Melbourne 
Grove, Champion Hill, S.E.), announces, in about twenty- 
one volumes, and in a limited edition, ‘ Alumni Canta- 
brigienses, 1443-1893.’ 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such aidress as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


Faser (“Don't want fools in Paradise”)—We are 
familiar with this as a satirical story, but have never 
seen it in verze. 

F. H. W. (“ Like a bolt from the blue ”).—Consult 
*N. & Q,,’ 8 S. iii. 345, 457; iv. 175, 290—the last and 
the current volumes. 

W. D.D. (‘Sir John Russell's Postbag’).—Anti- 
cipated ; see ante, p. 191, 


Corrieenpa.—P. 327, col. 2, 1. 8, for “ apr” read 
MDIII; p. 329, col, 2,1. 29, for “ March 5” read March 10; 
p. 330, col, 1, |, 40, for “ understanding” read perceiving. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX: 


OR, 


FRENCH NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Founded in 1864, 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence , tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and Notes. and in a following number brings him the answer 
Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary | for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary , Which brings together all the readers of L'INTER- 
News and Gossip. | MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 


Erudition | question and the replies are inserted without the 


P : | drawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to| opinion. The independence of L,INTERMEDIAIRE 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of 


: 5 Of ( is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Colleo- | if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men,| Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
tions, Archrologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. from tbeir ordinary reserve men who are able to 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos-| Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- paper to the benefit of history. 

siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers In addition to the Notes and Queries part, 


and literary inguirers who find themselves em- 1 /1NTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 


“ has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
We reply to all. and authorities which have not previously seen the 
Among literary men, learned men, professors,| light, and this important part of the paper greatly 

artists, persons forming collections of pictures and ds to its attraction and variety. 

ether art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and In its news part L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 

autographs, archxologists, collectors of coins, there supplement of eight columns with each number 

is not one who does not sometimes find that he has) which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of| world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written »yseums of the world. It also contains proposals 
many letters—he has not obtained the information for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
comes a quotation which his memory does not of public sales in France and abroad. ‘The dis- 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, & coveries which are due to L'INTERMEDIAIRE 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, @ amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 


ily descent, or to verify the authenticity of ; gpa : i » 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- it thet: 


ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some : P 
object ; to know whether the ‘subject which occu. _ L’'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
particular document has already been published, 1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or 20d the paper forms at the end of every six months 
museums or other collectors can give him hints a0 elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
or supply documents which will help him in his | with indexes, 

studies. He has looked at everything that he can Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
find, and consulted all easily available works of| 16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
reference, and yet is ata standstill, Here comesin| 5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, 15s,; Six 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- | Months, 8s. 4d.; Three Months, 4s, 2d, 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 13, Rue Cujas, Paris. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The MUMMY: Chapters on Egyptian Funereal Archeology. By E. A. Wallis 
BUDGE, Litt.D. F.S.A., Acting Assistant Keeper in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British 
Museum. Demy &vo. 12s. 


The NEW HISTORY (TARIKH-I-JADID): a Circumstantial Account of the 


Babi Movement in Persia from its First Beginnings till the Death of the Founder (a.p. 1844-1850), chiefly based on 
the Contemporary History of H4ji Mirz4 Jani of Kasban. Translated into English from a Text prepared by Collation 
of the only Two Complete MSS. known to exist in Europe, and supplemented by Original Historical Dox iments, 
Plans, and Facsimiles. By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A. M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in 
Persian in the University of Cambridge. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d, net. (Nearly ready, 


The STANFORD DICTIONARY of ANGLICISED WORDS and PHRASES. 


Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by C. A M. FENNELL, D.Litt., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, Editor of ‘ Pindar.’ Demy 4to. pp. xvi-$26, half-buckram, 31s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 42s. 


The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE in MODERN 


TIMES. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, Tooke Professor in 
King’s College, London. Demy 18s. 


The GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE during the 


EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. By the Same Author. Demy &vo. lés. 


A DISCOURSE of the COMMON WEAL of this REALM of ENGLAND. 


First Printed in 1581, and commonly attributed to W. S. Edited from the MSS. by the late ELIZABETH 
LAMOND. Crown &vo. 5s. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS in CLASSICAL and MEDIAZVAL TIMES, 
a = and ae By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Royal Svo. 
with Illustrations, 21s. 


ENGRAVED GEMS of CLASSICAL TIMES, with a Catalogue « of the Gems 


in the Fitzwilliam Museum. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON, M.A. Royal 8vo. buckram, 12+. 


The ORIGIN of METALLIC CURRENCY and WEIGHT STANDARDS. 


By WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, M.A.., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, Cork, late Fellow of Gonville at 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. net. oa 


SOPHOCLES.—The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical Notes, Com- 
mentary, and Translation in English Prose. By R. C. JEBB, Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 

Part I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Third Edition, 12s.¢d. Part VI. ELECTRA. (Nearly ready. 


LATIN and GREEK VERSE COMPOSITION. By the late T. S. Evans, 


M.A. D D., St. John’s College, Cambridge, Professor of Greek and Classical Literature in the University of Durbam. 
With a Memoir by the Rev. Canon WAI E. Crown Svo. 7s, 6d. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. 
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